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It belongs in the library, or on the piano, 


or in the fraternity house, or at the UP FROM THE 
Sunday night party, or at the camp, or— CITY STREETS 


wherever people sing songs and A Life of 
want songs to sing. ALFRED E. SMITH 


By Norman Hapgood 


and Henry Moskowitz 
“A compendium of all that 
anyone need know about the 
work of the best Governor 
New York ever had.” Os- 


wald Garrison Villard, The 


A M i ) R i C \ N Nation. Illustrated, $2. 
By Katherine Mayo 
A “best seller” in England 
and America. “Vital in its 
world importance.”—Boston 
Herald. Illustrated, $3.75 


HIS is a distinct contribution to American lit- 
erature—280 songs, ballads, ditties which 
men have sung in the making of America. At 
least one hundred of the folk songs gathered by Mr. By Emil Ledwig 
Sandburg and his friends from coast to coast have —s ea a 
; on arr ike Plutarch’s Liwes, a 
never before been published. The music includes challenging and absorbing 


complete piano accompaniments. book "<The Forum. 
tiustrale« 


“Into the American Christmas stocking should go 
Carl Sandburg’s glorious, beautiful, brimming, sing- ADVENTURES 
able, abundant compilation. ‘The American Songbag’ IN ARABIA 
makes me prouder to be an American than all the a ao 
stories of Bunker Hill and Listen, my children, and By W. B. Seabrook 
In the name of the Great Jehovah and the Continental “No other American 
Congress. I would rather, gentlemen, hear these songs written so entertainin 

, 9 ae 

sung, or read them, or even sing them myself than— about the Arabs."—Revier: 
ees Lae ; ° Reviews. lilustrated, $3 

as the story goes—see General Grant in full uniform, 


epaulets and all.” —F. P. A., The Saturday Review of 
Literature. AMERICA COMES 
OF AGE 


“This book is a joy. It will give amateurs like you By André Sicatried 
and me material for evenings for months to come.” y Andre oreg/ rie 


—FANNY BUTCHER, Chicago Tribune. “I know of no book in recent 


years that has shown such a 
keen insight into American 


life.’"—Hlamilton Fish, Jr. 
y Current History. $3 


EVERYBODY’S 


PEPYS 
Abridged from the standard 
Wheatley text and illustrated 


by E. H. Shepard. “Admir 
Author of “Abraham Lincoln,” able."—N. Y. Times. $3.00 
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The Week 


HE surprises in President Coolidge’s message 
to Congress are few and small. Most of the 
hings in it he has said before, and he repeats them 
ow with a seeming lack of conviction which lends 
rong confirmation to the belief that he does not in- 
end to run again. He favors a limited tax reduction, 
order to continue to retire the war debt of $18,- 
100,000,000, and avoid the danger of an unbal- 
nced budget. He favors some increase in the size 
{the Navy, but not enough to disturb international 
elations; the return of the remaining quarter of 
billion dollars’ worth of alien property, and the 
reation of a federal Department of Education. 
le wants some sort of federal anti-lynching law; 
he handing over to the states of an increasing 
hare of responsibility for the Indians; a Board of 
lediation and Conciliation for the coal industry. 
le is willing to have the United States enter upon 
wvenants against war, but only those which remain 
ithin the Constitution of the United States, which 
ives Congress the sole power to declare war. He 
§ opposed to government aid for the farmers, ex- 
pt temporary loans to marketing organizations. 
€ wants no decrease in the tariff and is against 
ublic operation of Muscle Shoals. Philippine in- 
¢pendence is so far away that it is not even men- 
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tioned, and he is against permitting Porto Rico to 
elect its governor. The merchant marine should be 
privately owned and operated. The United States 
stands ready to codperate with any government 
which may emerge in China, and in the meantime 
will protect its citizens there. He expects a friendly 
settlement with Mexico, and alleges he is entirely 
pleased with what has been done in Nicaragua, his 
brief reference leaving the impression that it was 
a minor matter, of no importance, and one now 
ended. 


THERE are a few things in the President’s mes- 
sage which we are particularly glad to see there, 
and a few which seem to us especially regrettable. 
We welcome his open attack on hired agents of 
wealth who have conducted propaganda for the re- 
peal of certain taxes, as well as his frank criticism 
of the Shipping Board for being too much concerned 
about private interests and insufficiently so about 
the public welfare. His suggestion that the states 
should take more responsibility for the Indian tribes 
within their borders has been made in the New 
Republic, and, if carried into effect, would help to 
break the strangling grip of the Indian Bureau. The 
proposal that a congressional committee should 
visit the Philippines every two years should have 
excellent results, provided the expedition did not de- 
generate into a mere junket. We note with pleasure 
his praise for the United States Employment 
Service, his support of a federal anti-lynching bill, 
his endorsement of the badly needed conciliation 
board for coal and his demand for the return of 
alien property. Against these items we should set 
his disingenuous picture of the success of prohibi- 
tion and his amazing argument about the tariff. He 
indicates that it is not a burden because it affects 
necessities of life only to the value of $560,000,000 
—as though it did not alter the prices on domestic 
manufactures to the value of billions more! Also, 
he argues that the farmer is not affected by the tariff, 
since “everything the farmer now uses in farming 
is already on the free list.” If the protected manu- 
facturers do not sell to the farmers, protection must 
be worth very little to them. It will be news to many 
people that farmers do not wear clothing, use steel 
products, or live in houses. 
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PERHAPS the worst passage in the whole docu- 
ment is that referring to Muscle Shoals. Mr. Cool- 
idge knows that the nitrate game is up; his Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has told him that “nitrates can 
probably be produced at less cost [by other means] 
than by the use of hydro-electric power.” There 
remains the matter of the power itself. The Presi- 
dent suggests that the plant shonld be sold, and the 
proceeds “dedicated to agriculture’ by “applying 
the revenues received from it to research for 
methods of more economical production of central- 
ized fertilizer and to demonstrations and other 
methods of stimulating its use on the farm.”” Was 
there ever a more absurd linking together of two 
totally unrelated matters for the sake of political 
expediency? If research into fertilizer ts desirable, 
there is mo more reason why funds derived from 
the sale of Muscle Shoals should be earmarked for 
that purpose than for similarly setting aside the 
profits from passport visas. If the sale of Muscle 
Shoals is desirable, then it should be sold and the 
profits put into the general funds of the Treasury. 
As our readers are well aware, the New Republic 
does not believe that Muscle Shoals should be sold. 
It regards cheap electric power as of vital impor- 
tance to the whole nation, including the farmers, 
and considers that a great plant such as that at 
Muscle Shoals, in public hands, can serve as a use- 
ful pace-maker for an industry which has never been 
particularly notable for devotion to the public in- 
terest, if that public interest conflicts with private 
profits. 


IN the New Republic of last week, the criticism of 
the loan to the South Manchurian Railway Com- 
pany which may be issued by J. P. Morgan and 
Company on the score of its doubtful security was 
based on insufficient information. We are informed 
that the loan, if issued, will be guaranteed by the 
Japanese government. The security behind it 
would, consequently, be just as good as the security 
behind any other issue of Japanese government 
bonds. It would differ from the other national 
obligations of that country only because, in this 
instance, certain revenues from the South Man- 
churian Railway would be assigned to meet the in- 
terest and principal of the loan. If, as the result 
of trouble between China and Japan, the property 
of the Railway Company were injured, the security 
behind the loan would not be impaired. ‘These 
being the circumstances, the loan seems to us un- 
objectionable. It would not mean, as it is alleged 
to mean, an American underwriting of the Japanese 
title to the South Manchurian Railway. It would 
mean merely that American investors were willing 
to trust the Japanese government with $30,000,- 
000, to be spent, at its discretion, partly for the re- 
financing of one of its properties and partly for im- 
provements thereon. If it did imply, as the Chinese 
erroneously think, that Japan was obtaining specific 
support and endorsement for its position in Man- 


churia from American sources, the issue of t! 
doubtless would be and undoubtedly Should b 
bidden by the State Department. Japan c: Canng 
reasonably be denied access to the American mop 
market because of its Manchurian policy, or fr 
the point of view of the American investor ani 
the American policy in the Far East, the Ja 
should be given to understand that its Man 


enterprise is a liability rather than an asset. 


PRESIDENT Coolidge and Secretary Mellon ¢ 
serve unqualified support in their controversy wi 
the United States Chamber of Commerce over ,mme™ 
reduction. The government estimates of {uty 
surplus are more to be depended upon than a 
others that are available. Criticism has been ym" 
able seriously to shake them. The probable qm! 
plus being what it is, it would be folly to ris JP>°) 





‘deficit by excessive reduction. A deficit wou! 


mean first, borrowing, and next, increase of tays 
Such a policy is bad business for the gover 
and would not be applied to his own business § 
any member of the Chamber. The Committee » 
Ways and Means is to be congratulated on reco 
mending reductions so little in excess of the amour 
stipulated by the Secretary of the Treasury. | 
has also, in some respects, improved upon ty . 
specific cuts desired by Mr. Mellon. Most notajjiis*! 
is its adverse vote on the proposed repeal of te 
estate tax. In general, its preference for cuttig 
consumption taxes instead of income taxes is to & 
commended. We regret only that this tendency! 
was not given greater scope in the Committecipc* 
framing of the measure. 
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THE bill for tax reduction of the Ways 
Means Committee is, on the whole, politically a 
economically sensible, but in one respect it perpet 
ates an unfair discrimination against an import 
national industry and profession. It continues! 
tax theater tickets which cost over a dollar, a 
this is a gross discrimination in favor of movi 
pictures and against the spoken drama. There 
no reason for such a discrimination. Moving pé 
tures can be sold cheaper than spoken dramas, bf 
that is only because the one photographed periom 
ance can be more widely distributed. A spokt 
drama which costs three dollars to see and hear 
being sold at a much smaller margin above its 
of production than is a moving picture which cos 
twenty-five cents to see. If amusements are to MR 
taxed, they should be taxed at approximately & side, 
same rate. It may be sound public policy to # 
pose a tax on tickets which cost five dollars or mo 
on the score of their being luxuries, but a three- 
lar seat at a theater is not.a luxury or an extra’ 
gance. It isa fair price to pay for an article wit 
is one necessity of an interesting life for many p# 
ple, and there is no reason to select it, as compat 
to cheaper forms of amusement, for peculiarly} 
densome taxation. 
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N a recent speech which he made to the Conven- 
ion of League of Women Voters in Albany, Gov- 
rnor Smith reéxplained his attitude on prohibi- 
ion. It is that he is in favor of the enforcement of 
he law rather than its nullification, but that he 
Joes not believe in its wisdom, and that he will 
gitate for its modification or repeal. This asser- 
ion of opinion is all very well, but it is not explicit 
n the really important question. Does he intend 
o emphasize the issue and try to force it into na- 
ional politics, as Senator Borah is trying to do? 
Dr is he pursuing a variation of the ofhcial pro- 
pram of both parties which is to put it, so far as pos- 
ible, out of national political discussion? It should 
he added that his reference to nullification was not 
ither candid or illuminating. The law is being nul- 


n 
ea ified more because it is being conscientiously dis- 
risk poeyed than because it is being unconscientiously 
woulammentorced. The real nullifiers of the Jaw are those 
cayeaggemerican citizens who do not enforce it on them- 
nmedfamelves. The politician who pretends to be in favor 
segs Wp! imposing obedience to it on others but who dis- 
tee olmiains to obey it himself is not occupying a position 
reconfmvnich is likely to nourish his self-respect or the con- 
ougmmdence in him of his fellow citizens. 
y. I 
on tu HE Sacco-Vanzetti case broke into the headlines 
rotahiagmgegain momentarily last week as several court cases 
of iemmvere decided, growing out of the actions of picket- 
cutters and others who made other public protest. 
5 te ‘ight participants in the “death march” were 
ndencammcquitted by a jury, creating a useful precedent that 
vittelammpicketing is not “loitering and sauntering.” An- 
other jury disagreed in the trial of Powers Hap- 
ood and Cosmo Carvotti on the serious charge of 
5 agggoting, for which heavy penalties might have been 
‘ly aammxacted. Hapgood was found guilty (as he undoubt- 
erpetmme ly was) of speaking without a permit, and fined 
vortatmmmventy-five dollars. Does this unexpected leniency 
ms dicate that Boston, ashamed and repentant, has 
r, aggpperienced a change of heart? We see no evidence 
novielamgnat such is the case. In so far as these results were 
here sqqmmmot the accidental result of the jury’s personnel, they 
ng pijgmeeme, We believe, from the desire to mop up after 


as, hie “isagreeable episode as promptly and quietly as 
ossible. Boston has won its essential point: it has 


rrom 

spokemmet Sacco and Vanzetti to death, and can afford a 
heard@ammttle harmless magnanimity now. But who can 
ts cogmoubt that, if there were another such case tomor- 
h comme, the civil liberties of those who protested the 


- tohm™ection of the authorities would again be thrust 
ly tmpside, as ruthlessly as before? 













to @ 

r motif NE of the most puzzling aspects of the Sacco- 
eed anzetti case was offered by the conflicting testi- 
traeony in regard to the relation between the bullet 
 whidggmgeund in the body of Berardelli, the victim, and the 


istol carried by Sacco. After the authorities em- 
ployed either by the prosecution or by the defense 
iB: been heard and read into the record, there ap- 


eared one Major Calvin H1. Goddard who, as a 
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self-invited expert, made certain tests by a process 
of his own, tests which led him to the conclusion 
that the mortal bullet was fired by Sacco’s pistol, 
and could have been fired by no other. Major 
Goddard’s findings were published in the Popular 
Science Monthly. Many people wondered why the 
defense did not reply. The defense was, of course, 
concerned with the case as presented by the prosecu- 
tion. Major Goddard’s testimony was invoked 
neither by the state nor by the informal Advisory 
Committee; it had actually no relevance, but it un- 
doubtedly influenced public opinion. Now, how- 
ever, in the article in the Nation for December 7, 
Mr. Arthur Warner gives an account of the case 
of one Frank Milazzo in Cleveland who was ar- 
rested in connection with the murder of one York- 
ell. The mortal bullets and Milazzo’s pistol were 
submitted to an expert who found that the bullets 
were fired from that pistol and no other. Milazzo 
was charged with the crime; but just then the Cleve- 
land News discovered that the pistol had not been 
purchased until a month after the shooting. The 
expert was Major Calvin H. Goddard. (Mr. 
Warner, with scrupulous fairness, records the fact 
that Major Goddard thinks the bullets were 
changed on him. By the police, perhaps?) 


LABOR, the organ of the A. F. of L. railway 
unions and conservative railway Brotherhoods, is 
not ‘sympathetic with the I. W. W., and is known 
for reliable news reporting. Its special correspon- 
dent from Colorado states that the crowd of strik- 
ers into whom the mine guards shot on November 
21, killing five and wounding twenty-one, were not 
armed and were separated from the mine by an 
electrically charged barbed-wire fence. Self-de- 
fense on the part of the guards did not necessitate 
the shooting. The shooting, it is believed by the 
miners, was deliberately planned in order to fore- 
stall a settlement, which was imminent at this non- 
Rockefeller mine because the principal stock-holder 
is Miss Josephine Roche, a welfare worker who had 
expressed her sympathy with the strikers. Such a 
settlement would have been embarrassing to the 
Rockefeller and other mines, which exert a large 
share of control over the state government and 
police. Despite the fact that the I. W. W. are 
leading the strike and were instrumental in break- 
ing up the A. F. of L. unions, the regular labor 
movement of the state believes the strikers have 


genuine grievances, and is supporting them. The 
workers, according to Labor’s correspondent, 


“would quit the I. W. W.’s in a minute if they 
could only see a chance to get into a regular union.” 
This chance is, of course, denied by the Rocke- 
feller policy. 


WE also have a statement from Mr. J. F. Well- 
born, President of the Rockefeller-owned Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, to the effect that the dis- 
turbance in Colorado “cannot properly be called a 
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strike at all,” that “miners quit work from fear of 
violence and not from a sense of grievance against 
their employers,” that, according to the State In- 
dustrial Commission, “no legal demand has been 
made for an increase in wages or change 1 in work- 
ing conditions,” that the representative of his com- 
pany union expressed himself as being satisfied with 
conditions and argued against joining an inde- 
pendent union, and that most of his employees re- 
mained at work until intimidated by mass picket- 
ing directed by men who “had but recently come 
to Colorado from other states where they had defin- 
ite I. W. W. records and in many cases criminal 
records.” The company is continuing to operate 
its mines, at a loss, out of a sense of duty to the 
miners, who want to work, and to the public, which 
needs coal. Mr. Wellborn doubtless believes all 
this—though it will be instantly recognized as the 
standard defense of all employers against all 
strikes, no matter what the facts are. But Mr. 
Wellborn has no means of proving most of it, be- 
cause the employees have been denied, by Rocke- 
feller policy, any organ of representation inde- 
pendent of company control or pressure. There 
is no more tragic mistake for an industrial executive 
than, first, to believe his employees are always satis- 
fied, and second, to deny them any independent 
means of showing him whether they are satisfied 


or not. 


SECRETARY Work, we are glad to see, sticks 
to his guns on the Boulder Dam project, in spite 
of the great influence of the power lobby. It is 
important to recognize exactly what his position is. 
In his annual report, he records the fact that his 
department does not undertake enterprises. which 
are primarily power developments. But when, in 
reclamation or other works, power development is 
a logical incident, the Department does undertake 
it, and to great advantage. The federal govern- 
ment has a legitimate interest in the Colorado pro- 
ject because of the interstate and international bear- 
ings, because of reclamation, flood control and 
water rights. If the government is asked to under- 
take the project, it must depend largely on income 
from the power to be generated, in order to retire 
its great investment. If the power rights can be 
leased by competitive bidding so as to achieve this 
result, well and good. If not, the government 
should have the right to build the power plant, and 
dispose of it at a fair price. And if no fair price 
can be obtained, the government should be author- 
ized to produce the power and sell it. This al- 
ternative is embodied in the Swing-Johnson Bill. 
And this alternative is what the power interests are 
fighting. They want to compel the government to 
lease the power rights. They want to do this so 
that in a farcical “competitive” bidding they can 
get the power more cheaply. The issue between 
Secretary Work and the power lobby is not an issue 
between public and private operation. It is essenti- 
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ally an attempt by the Secretary to prevent st 

of government power from the taxpayers. 1, 
chief difference between the oil frauds and 4 
power fraud which is now being attempted, 

the oil steal was carried on in private dealing; \ 
the executive, while the power fraud is b 
tempted by subornation of Congress. 
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The New Flivverism 


EW news stories of recent years received mo; 

space than the announcement of the new Fy 
car. None betokened more genuine and sustain 
public interest. We do not except the chivaly 
flight of Lindbergh, or the heavyweight chan pi 
ship, or the most sordid murder case. Certair 
political, or international, or social, or arti 
scientific news could approach it in Sibilar v vali 
ity. In a peculiar way this business venture ing 
cates and symbolizes the temper of the Americ 
people in the later 1920's. For that reason it 
worth a few moment’s rumination. 

It may be contended, indeed, that the news vals 
of the event was stimulated by adventitious aik 
Skillful publicity men were at work. The fact thy 
a new car was being designed, then the general m 
ture of the car, and finally the details of its om 
struction and price, were allowed to leak out slow) 
in such ways as to give the impression that despe 
ate attempts were being made to conceal them, a 
hence the appetite of news vendors and reads 
was whetted. When the time came for the find 
announcements, the page advertisements were» 
an attempt to force something upon the public 
tention, but the solution of a mystery, the ansy 
to questions which had been on millions of lips 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars—perhaps mi 
lions—which the newspapers knew were to be spa fo 
in advertising no doubt predisposed them to dev 
more columns of type to the event than they oth@il, 
wise would. Yet none of these motives would iii. 


\ 
operated so well without a solid basis of native = 
terest. * 

a ‘ . . , rac 

Conflict, of course, is the essence of al! dr a 
but here is a type of conflict which to this nav « 
at this time, is “real” in the sense that even box. 
matches, elections, and struggles for life in a couq 
room are not. Henry Ford, the richest man in a 
world, the industrial giant risen by his own cito! re 
from poverty, the originator of a new type oi m a 
production and a new theory of profits, defying OM.) - 
bankers and the monopolists, had lost a bout (iq... 


organized capital and modern industrial admogy 


tration. His competitors had learned most o! } spr 
secrets-and gone him one or two better. At! ae 
slowly, and then with a terrifying speed, the iq 


of other cheap cars had eaten into the market! 
the old Model T. Would Henry Ford come bad ‘mn 
If so, what would he do to the new oy ogee 
great conflict, apprehended more or less d 
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everyone, lies in the realm which is significant to the 
modern age. And the preparations for the come- 
back take on some of the aspects of magnificence. 
Enormous plants, carrying great overhead, were 
shut down. Millions of profits were foregone. Ex- 
penses of experiment, of new machinery and pro- 


a 
. cesses, were met. Yet Ford did not have to bor- 
row. His amassed profits furnished ample reserves. 
His business independence was maintained. 
At last comes the concrete challenge. As a chal- 
lenge, it is interesting. But the nature of the chal- 
e lenge is still more interesting as a revelation of our 
~ Fo tendencies. The old Ford was almost austerely a 
; “WM utility. For long it made no compromise with 
IStain - . ~ . . 
, "SE fashion or esthetic demand. Everything was sacri- 
lV * . . . 
hr ficed to continuous mass production; the one reli- 
AMpPiog 
* ance for sales was cheapness and more cheapness. 
alniys . . 
* y It adopted no mechanical improvements or refine- 
oS GE ments. It was always black. It was not advertised. 
ir vali : 
ate It had no gadgets or gewgaws. Its lines were high 
ire in . A : 
cs and awkward. In short, it was a flivver. Long did 
merig . . . . 
~ he public rebel against this austerity before any 
5ON | . ¢ . 
- concession was allowed by the manufacturer. In- 
; dividuals painted their cars, bought all conceivable 
VS Val . 5 
E \inds of attachments and embellishments from 
us ai ‘ : 7 
r minor manufacturers and mail-order houses. When 
SH the effort to make a Ford look and act like a “real 
eral " 
“ car’ became too hopeless, the owners took refuge 
tS ° . ° 
a in the defenses of deprecatory wit. One flivver out 
t slow ; os 
of every three bore some comic sign, to show that 
“CSE the occupant knew what people thought, and did 
m, ° 
<M, not care. A few minor changes were at last made, 
reader 


he fad but they were like an obvious toupé on a much 
‘ie IME -idiculed bald head. The public drifted to cars 


pe they would not have to label. 

) Ca = >. . 
_ The new Model A constitutes a complete sur- 
ans¥q 


render of this utilitarian austerity. It makes every 
7 = concession to taste and convenience—real or fan- 


cied—which is embodied in cars selling for three or 
yr four times the price. The most common comment 
) Chat it looks like a baby Lincoln—is the crux of 
y othe rn 5 . 

-, gg the matter. Four choices of color combinations. 
" . Stream-line form. High radiator and hood. Illu- 
sate minated instrument board on the dash. Nickeled 

___fagradiator and headlights. Four-wheel brakes. Even 
me such improvements as the speed of sixty miles an 
| re hour, standard gear-shift, twenty to thirty miles on 

DO : 

- a gallon of gas, and hydraulic shock absorbers are 
4 0" BM valuable in their sales appeal more because they 
“ r make the Ford like other cars than because they 
1 elton . 


are intrinsically useful. The advertising and show- 
* manship, too, are standard. We predict that the 
oe chief handicap of Model A will be the points at 
208 BBM which it retains something of the old Ford individ- 
udm uality—the four-cylinder engine, the transverse 
By springs, and the gasoline tank in front of the driver 
e rather than hidden at the rear. But these things are 
ne ‘ not emphasized. At only one point has Ford boldly 
: ‘ stuck to his guns—the low price. The irresistible 

> Tug Pressure of public preference has so molded and 
ni i trimmed him that he has now gone to the point of 
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offering a car as much like others as possible—only 
for less money. 

Part of this change is due, undoubtedly, to the 
old and flourishing desire of every American to be 
as good as every other—and, in present-day terms, 
this must be interpreted to mean, to have things 
as good. It does not suffice to own a car which 
supplies your needs; if you cannot afford the same 
make as Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Morgan can, you 
must at least have one that looks as much like it 
as possible. There must be nothing to advertise 
your indigence. In so far as this is true, it will con- 
tinue to handicap Mr. Ford—the new car is still 
identifiable as the least expensive. The shame of 
ownership will be modified, but not wiped out, by 
the appearance. Those who can—and they are 
many—will still procure more expensive makes as 
used cars or by instalments. If the salesmen can 
persuade owners of larger cars to buy Fords for 
their second or third machines, it may take some of 
the curse away; one can be seen in a Ford and still 
hope that passers-by will think there is a costlier 
car in his garage. The low price, however, remains 
a sign that swank has been sacrificed for utility. It 
was indeed a shrewd gesture for the head of Gen- 
eral Motors to remark that his concern was not a 
competitor of Ford's, that it aimed at the higher- 
priced fields. 

But social emulation is not, we believe, the 
strongest motive at work in the American public. 
There is also a genuine longing for esthetic release. 
Foreigners observe that we have little, or pay little 
attention to, indigenous art, that our mental and 
spiritual lives exhibit en masse an astounding pov- 
erty. Yet Americans are not a race in which the 
feeling for beauty, significance and self-expression 
has undergone an inexplicable eclipse. It merely 
comes out in other and more superficial ways. We 
have a childlike delight in machinery and contrap- 
tions. When some suppressed inner urge becomes 
too troublesome, we jump into an automobile and 
drive at breakneck speed over hard-surfaced roads. 
It matters not where we go—the country is all 
much alike. We cannot loiter and explore for the 
sake of solitude or nature’s beauty. The important 
thing is how far we can get in a day or an hour. 
The important thing is how many miles we can 
make to the gallon. This is how we score our 
achievement. And we derive our inner satisfaction 
from a properly purring motor, the absence of 
rattle in the body, the easy flick of the gear lever, 
the appearance, feeling and sound of a well made 
car. The automobile is not primarily a utility. It 
is an end in itself, like any work of art. In the con- 
templation and use of it we lavish our national 
genius and our instinct for balance and perfection. 
This is what really explains why the whole popu- 
lation is watching Ford’s new car with bated breath 
and sighs of satisfaction. It is a tribute to a tribal 
god, a masterpiece of a master craftsman. The 
sinner has been converted to religion, the image- 
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breaker to beauty. Many who do not need it, who 
can atford something much better, will buy it just 
to share in the triumph. 

Will it give lasting satisfaction? Ah—that is a 
different matter, one about which we do not trouble 
ourselves. We have organized no means of infor- 
mation concerning the wearing quality of cars, their 
relative dependability and cost of upkeep. We do 
not think of the still more profound difference be- 
tween the joys of use and the joys of creation. 
What of the workers who make this toy, bound to 
monotony on the endless assembly line? What of 
the monotony of our own work, by which we ac- 
cumulate the means for these brief pleasures? It is 
too difficult to think of such matters. Is it not 
enough to share vicariously in the creative triumphs 
of our Fords? Are they not our saviors? Our 
nervous, surface activity demands—and so far re- 
ceives—more speed. When speed fails, there may 
be time to think. 


No Security without Justice 


HE recent meeting of the Preparatory Com- 

mission on disarmament at Geneva, like its 
predecessors, accomplished little or nothing, but it 
would not be fair on that account to impeach the 
sincerity of the governments which participated in 
the gathering. They are tackling the most impor- 
tant and the most difficult of all problems of politi- 
cal organization. The Russian proposal for imme- 
diate and comprehensive reduction of armaments 
expressed a less sincere intention to disarm than the 
timid and gingerly approach toward the same result 
by the heavily armed capitalist governments. States 
which rely ultimately on force for the assertion of 
their domestic authority are handicapped in creating 
a society which can dispense with military force in 
the adjustment of their inter-state disputes. All 
modern states, including, obviously, the Soviet Re- 
public, are incarnations of power politics. As such, 
they cannot completely disarm. What they can do 
is to inquire more honestly and suspiciously than 
they have done in the past into the importance of the 
alleged benefits or purposes for which they are arm- 
ing. If the governments can, by agreement, limit or 
adjust the objects which they propose to accomplish 
by military force, they may gradually introduce a 
very substantial measure of disarmament. It is this 
problem which is now preoccupying the Preparatory 
Commission. It is trying to frame protective politi- 
cal agreements which will reduce by a very consid- 
erable percentage the number and the scope of the 
purposes for which they are preparing to fight. 

Since governments tell peoples and peoples tell 
themselves that they arm chiefly for security, Euro- 
pean statesmen are now trying to negotiate compre- 
hensive political agreements which will introduce a 
guarantee of security into the public law of Europe. 
The proposed method is a compact for obligatory 
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arbitration Nations which sign the compact will 
submit all their disputes with other nations w)ich 
also sign the compact to arbitration. The nation 
which refuses to arbitrate is to be outlawed as 
aggressor, and is exposed to coercion by its asso- 
ciates. This is an heroic method, and, if moditi. 

it may ultimately prevail and succeed, but at present 
it raises as many difficulties as it overcomes. lf 
the governments of continental Europe sign ¢)\, 
agreement and then expect security to dawn an; 
disarmament to follow with the rising sun, they \ 
be disappointed. It provides for protection aya 
future aggression, but it merely sanctifies the results 
of past aggression. Security is not at present « 
promised by the threat of systematic military amb. 
tion such as that which Louis XIV and Napoleon | 
flourished in Europe. It is the result far more of 
the popular restlessness and discontent which origi. 
nates in frustrated but not unjustified national] acti 
ties and interests. The attempt to set up a legal! sane. 
tion for security, without providing in the same ip. 
strument for the consideration of those international 
grievances for which existing law provides no 
remedy, can hardly be a permanent success. 

It is dificult enough, as any candid judge wil! a 
mit, to reach just and satisfactory decisions, even 
when the court can call to its assistance an explicit 
body of law which is binding on both parties, and 
even when the defeated litigant cannot effectively 
protest. In the absence of such a body of law, and 
out what the facts are, and of ro Tea ee sions, 
compulsory arbitration is very far from being a 
trustworthy method of administering justice. Yet, 
in the long run, if the system was not equipped to 
purvey justice, it would not, in any effective sen 
write security into public law. It is putting an ev 
cessive strain on the machinery of arbitration to de. 
mand of it satisfactory judgments upon disput: 
unless the international litigants are willing to con- 
fer on the court something like an equity jurisdiction 
and to agree in advance upon certain matters of 
procedure and of governing principle. 

The existing basis of public law is provided )y 
treaties which embody some achieved agreement 
among diverse or conflicting national interests. |0 
many instances, they represent the triumph of ont 
group of national or local iriterests over another. 
This is conspicuously the case with the treaties which 
restored legal peace to Europe at the end of the 
War. They almost entirely ignored the interest 
and the susceptibilities of the defeated peoples; and 
they have bequeathed to Europe many causes °! 
popular restlessness and discontent which tometl 
international suspicion, hostility and agitation. Iti 
these commotions and grievances which chilly 
count for the prevailing sense of insecurity and tht 
threat of future war. There have been several # 
tempts to organize security in spite of them. ht 


Covenant of the League of Nations was the first, 
ation 


but it assumed in its original form the coope! 
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of the United States in enforcing the treaties; and 
when the United States withdrew, it was powerless 
to allay the apprehension of insecurity. The non- 
aggression compacts of Locarno were the next at- 
tempt to exorcise the ghost of insecurity, but its 
early promise of increasing mutual confidence did 
not last. It did not result in any alleviation 
of grievances. The proposal for compulsory arbi- 
tration is the last attempt to write security into pub- 
lic law, but unfortunately, like its predecessors, it isa 
method not of dealing with the causes of discontent 
but of setting up a legal machinery which will pre- 
vent them from being assuaged either by law or by 
war. How can a straitjacket of this kind bring se- 
curity to its guards and victims? It can only write 
the vicious old principle of woe to the vanquished 
more indelibly and integrally into the political con- 
stitution of Europe. 

The statesmen who framed the treaties labored 
mightily to make the insecurity of their defeated 
enemies a matter of public contract and their own fu- 
ture safety unassailable both in law and fact. Yet 
it is these heavily armed and specially protected na- 
ticns which are now most disquieted about the pros- 
pect of future eruptions. They are trying to add to 
their huge fund of exclusive security by asking their 
victims to choose between permanent resignation to 
insecurity or the legal renunciation of grievance. 
The old diplomacy and the new are proving to be 
happy bed-fellows. France has negotiated a series 
of protective alliances with Poland and the succes- 
sion states, the chief object of which is to prevent the 
treaties from ever being seriously challenged, and 
it is this block of war beneficiaries plus some of the 
former European neutrals which are now planning 
at once to outlaw war in Europe and to erect the 
law which would be its legal substitute into a solemn 
and irresistible instrument of discrimination and 
permanent injustice. They are not succeeding very 
well, and we doubt whether they can succeed until 
they abandon the idea of monopolizing the advan- 
tages of security. They can hardly expect to effect 
disarmament in a Europe in which the ideas and 
interests of peoples who are armed are the only 
ideas and interests which receive serious consider- 
ation. They can hardly expect to assuage the 
grievances of Austria, Germany, Hungary and Bul- 
garia merely by adding Holland, Norway and other 
former neutrals to the coalition which is resolved to 
prevent the vanquished from asserting their right to 
equal and just treatment. If they would only sup- 
plement their demand for compulsory arbitration 
with genuine concessions in the way of evacuated 
territory, rectified frontiers and moderated indem- 
nities, they would quickly discover-what the broad 
and direct route to the association of disarmament 
is. It is by associating security with justice. The 
association is difficult enough to bring about, but it 
is less difficult than the present process of compen- 
sating for past injustices by surrounding them with 
conceivable forms of legal guarantee. 
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Is There Any Maritime Law? 


FTER many years of silence, a few British 
naval experts and publicists are forcing on 
the attention of British public opinion the existing 
ambiguous situation of maritime law and its neces- 
sarily unsettling effect on the relation between 
their own country and the United States. Recently 
in the House of Lords, Admiral Lord Wemyss ex- 
pressed frankly the demand of aggressive British 
navalism for the renunciation by his government 
of its formal adherence to the Declaration of Paris. 
Still more recently, Mr. Garvin and Lord Cecil 
have emphasized the danger of a collision with the 
United States which such a repudiation would in- 
volve, and suggested the much wiser course of a 
conference between the governments of the two 
countries in the hope of reaching some agreement 
about their past and present differences with re- 
spect to the rights of neutral trade on the high 
seas during war. Sooner or later, an international 
conference will have to he summoned to deal with 
this subject, and it ought to be sooner rather than 
later. In the expectation that the dispute will in- 
evitably become a matter of public discussion, it is 
worth while to review the facts of this long sub- 
merged legal controversy between the British and 
American governments, as they might be presented 
to an international court by an American lawyer. 
The difference involves, of course, the question 
of the respective rights of belligerents and neutrals 
in maritime war. The Declaration of Paris, by 
which the neutral flag protects all goods on board 
a ship except military (contraband) merchandise, 
and by which neutral goods, except contraband, un- 
der any flag are deemed free, is only a part of the 
legal system protecting neutrals against the undue 
encroachments of belligerents. The issue, although 
it underlay much of the difference between the two 
countries at the Geneva Conference, has been de- 
liberately allowed to remain undiscussed in public. 
Not so among naval experts. The issue goes back 
to the violations of international law which the 
British navy perpetrated in the late War. Unless 
the issue is settled on the basis of agreement and 
law, it is likely some day to be settled on the basis 
of force. So long as Britain insists that it may act 
as it pleases as a belligerent, regardless of law, or 
that the rules of law governing the rights of neu- 
trals are uncertain and vague, so that they may be 
interpreted at any given time as Britain chooses, 
there is only one policy left for the United States 
to pursue. All those nations, therefore, which do 
not yet concede either that there will be no more 
war or that every war must be a world war, and 
which believe that neutrals have the right to rely 
on law for the protection of their rights, have a 
vital interest in opposing the British claims to the 
unrestrained privilege of compelling neutrals to 
trade with Britain alone and as Britain may dictate. 
International relations contemplate the possibil- 
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ity of war. International law, through the devel- 
opment of centuries, has worked out a definite com- 
promise between the two conflicting and irreconcil- 
able claims of the belligerent to stop all trade with 
his enemies, and of the neutral to continue freely 
to trade with both belligerents. That compromise, 
like all adjustments, is founded not on logic but on 
agreement. Such agreement is the law governing 
their mutual relations, and it cannot legally be de- 
parted from by either party. It is built around 
the principle that the neutral may not furnish direct 
military aid to either belligerent, but that other 
trade is free. That principle underlies the rules 
governing the legal disability of neutrals to trade 
in contraband or to violate lawful blockades. Sub- 
ject to these limitations, the neutral may freely 
trade with either or both belligerents in non-con- 
traband goods and goods not destined for the mili- 
tary forces of the enemy state; and, of course, there 
never was any prohibition against trading with 
neutrals, though those neutrals, in turn, might pos- 
sibly sell to belligerents. 

Since the Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800, 
in which neutral nations first sought armed organ- 
ized protection for their rights, steady progress had 
been made by international agreement in limiting 
belligerent claims to interfere with neutral rights, 
and in enabling neutrals to escape ruination from 
wars in which they had no part or interest. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica correctly remarked: 


Neutrality is the most progressive branch of modern 
international law. ..: The rapid changes it is under- 
going are in fact bringing the state-system of the mod- 
ern world nearer to the realization of the dream of 
many great writers and thinkers, of a community of 
nations just as much governed by'legal methods as 
any community of civilized men. 


To this desirable end the United States has, 
from the beginning of its history, made the most 
commendable contributions, forever identified with 
the names of Washington and Jefferson. These 
contributions arose from resistance to British en- 
croachments on neutral rights in the wars of 1793, 
when Britain undertook to prevent American com- 
merce from reaching France, on the ground that 
France was a peculiarly vicious nation, that the 
French government had taken over control of the 
food supply, and that the entire population was 
engaged in war. ‘The inference was that all food- 
stuffs sent to France would thus have a military or 
combatant destination. That argument Jefferson 
unequivocally denied. He maintained that “reason 
and usage” had “established that, when two nations 
go to war, those who choose to live in peace re- 
tain their natural right to pursue their agriculture, 
manufactures and other ordinary vocations,” and 
“to carry the produce of their industry, for ex- 
change, to all nations, belligerent or neutral, as 
usual,” subject to the restriction ‘‘of not furnishing 
to either party implements merely of war,” com- 
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monly known as contraband, nor of carrying “any. 
thing whatever to a place blockaded.” 

When the British argument was repeated in 
1916, with the substitution of Germany for iy 
President Wilson was prevented by his sympathy 
with the Allies from resisting it as strenuously and 
effectively as Jefferson had, one hundred years be. 
fore. The nineteenth and twentieth centuries had 
been marked by a steady advance in restraining 
belligerent claims and giving neutrals an establis!), d 
legal status, much along Jeffersonian lines. The ce. 
cisions of Lord Stowell in the early part of the cen. 
tury contributed greatly; the Declaration of Paris, 
the two Hague Conferences, and the confirmation 
of existing law embodied in the Declaration of Lon. 
don, mark a consistent progress of a century in the 
substitution of law for force in the relation between 
belligerents and neutrals. The idea that there wi! 
be no more neutrals, or that every war must be a 
world war, takes a great deal for granted. Nations 
may generally still prefer to mind their own busi- 
ness, and may be loath to accept the word of a pre 
dominant group of powers which condemns their 
opponent as an “aggressor.” 

The British government smashed, during the 
War, that elaborate structure of the law of nev- 
trality which protected non-combatants against 
starvation, and protected neutrals in their right to 
trade in non-military goods even with a? 
Goods destined to neutral ports were freely c: 
tured; all ships were compelled to stop in Britis sh 
or Allied ports; neutral countries were ration¢ 

“measures of blockade’”’ without the shadow - 
legality were enforced; the so-called doctrine o! 
continuous voyage was abused beyond recognition; 
practically everything usable by a human being was 
made contraband; the important category of go 
“conditionally contraband” was wiped out, and a 
newly created doctrine of “retaliation’’ on neutrals 
was invented, resulting finally in the abrogation oi 
the elementary and time-honored distinction be- 
tween combatants and non-combatants, 

But the most alarming symptom had not yet ap- 
peared. With the end of the War, it might have 
been supposed that, as in the past, some efiort 
would have to be made to restore the rule of !a\ 
Not so. Great Britain’s entire diplomacy has been 
exerted to prevent any arbitration or judicial chal- 
lenge of her behavior, and the Department of State 
in Washington, apparently unaware of what is i0- 
volved in these questions, and notwithstanding the 
Arbitration Treaty with Great Britain, has cor 
cluded an Executive Agreement (May 19, 192), 
Treaty Series 756) which practically abandons the 
American claims, and with them, international law. 
Unless Congress takes out of the hands of the ofl- 
cials of the Department of State and assigns to aa 
independent commission, operating under the rules 
of international. law, the distribution of the trifling 
amount of one and a half millions which Britain 
has permitted the United States to retain for ie 
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American claims, both international law and the 
rights of neutrals will have suffered a perhaps ir- 
retrievable set-back. The Executive Agreement con- 
tains a remarkable paragraph to the effect that the 
British government, in future, may adopt any posi- 
tion it sees fit and the United States may freely pro- 
test. Far from promoting peace and understand- 
ing, such a paragraph promises only misunderstand- 
ing and friction. 

Having, in practice, disregarded the Declaration 
of Paris, the Hague Conventions and the Declara- 
tion of London, which, though unratified, largely 
embodied rules the validity of which had not been 
questioned, the British navalists are now seeking 
to create the impression that there either are no 
rules of international law governing the rights of 
neutrals, or that such rules may be interpreted as 
British interest requires. The argument has even 
persuaded an American writer to entitle a chapter 
of his book, “the so-called law of neutrality.”” Why 
Great Britain should formally denounce the Dec- 
laration of Paris is not clear; for, in practice, Brit- 
ain has not hesitated to violate its well established 
rules. It may be inferred that Lord Wemyss spoke 
out of turn. But when it is realized that Britain's 
oficial policy of seeking to escape all legal fetters 
looks towards a retrogression to the ancient uncivil- 
ized principle of brute force in the conduct of inter- 
national relations, and that British statesmen must 
necessarily, therefore, contemplate the natural posi- 
tion of their country as that of a belligerent with 
the cards stacked in advance in her favor, several! 
matters of international polity become clear. It is 
evident that France and other countries which are 
liable to be starved out by a British blockade may 
be justified in building as many submarines and 
aeroplanes as possible. It is evident that the United 
States, whose natural position is that of a neutral, 
must, in order to rely upon the protection of law, 
be prepared to defend that law and American rights 
by force. It is evident that Britain, by insisting on 
a commerce-destroying navy much larger than that 
of any other power, is not merely interested in pro- 
tecting her food supplies and trade routes, but is 
primarily concerned in subjecting other powers to 
her will, while at the same time seeking to deprive 
them of the legal right to object. It becomes evi- 
dent why Britain declined to accept President Wil- 
son’s “point” on freedom of the seas. It is evident 
why the United States Navy desires a fleet at least 
as large as Great Britain's, though otherwise we 
have no need of such a navy. It is evident why the 
Naval Conference at Geneva was bound to break 
down. It is evident why disarmament in Europe 
can make no headway, for disarmament presup- 
poses the reign of law, and not that of unrestrained 
force. When one nation insists on disregarding the 
time-honored rules of law, which are the sole pro- 
tection for the weak and the law-abiding, the only 
‘ay to meet the challenge is either by persuading 
¢ lawless to desist, or by resorting to organized 
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force. The very existence of the League of Na- 
tions is imperilled by the present state of affairs. 

We have stated the case against British policy 
with respect to the rules of the sea emphatically, 
not because we wholly agree with it, but in the hope 
of bringing out the importance of the controversy 
and its many ugly and dangerous complications. If, 
by any chance, the British government should fol- 
low the advice of Lord Wemyss and proclaim 
frankly that in time of war the British navy would 
consult British interests only in its censorship of 
neutral trade, a race for supremacy in the building 
of commerce-destroying and protecting cruisers be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain would 
become inevitable. The British navy cannot expect 
to exercise an international function of this kind 
except after an agreement with other powers about 
the rules of its exercise. Yet the British navy 
practically occupies this position now, as the result 
of its policy during the War, and the result is un- 
doubtedly to embarrass every attempt at disarma- 
ment both on land and sea. Moreover, the conse- 
quent insecurity of maritime commerce is, of course, 
more dangerous to the British commonwealth than 
to any other political body. The British need the 
kind of security for their maritime commerce which 
they can never obtain by their existing preponder- 
ance in cruisers or any practicable increase of it, 
and this kind of security they cannot obtain by 
claiming the right to dispose of neutral commerce 
during war as their own interests dictate. The rec- 
ognition of such a right would merely encourage 
the American government to build more and bet- 
ter cruisers than Great Britain has built or can 
build. English security depends upon naval disarma- 
ment, rather than armament, and international 
agreement as to the rules of the sea, rather than the 
defiant assertion of the supremacy of interest over 
law. The British or the American government, or 
both, should call a conference to discuss the ques- 
tions at issue, which would assemble before the 
naval conference of 1931. Otherwise the re-assem- 
bled Washington Conference is certain to repeat 
the fiasco of Geneva. 
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The Re-Discovery of America 
I: The Last Days of Europe 


WO traits are new in our America: we 

have become critical of ourselves; we are 

taking stock of our past. And a third trait 
is old: we remain careless and fearful of first prin- 
ciples. The vogue of Mr. Mencken.and the Bab- 
bit-baiters reveals the one trait; the tonnage of 
“new” biographies, histories, outlines, claims to 
fulfill the second; the third is plain in the super- 
ficial stuffs that the first two traits give us. But 
our fresh interests, since they imply judgment, can- 
not be valid if they do not rise from a valid 
premise. Any conclusion, however logical and 
bright, is false save it be the fruit of sound first 
principles. In our day, such principles are lacking; 
they are not even sought for. Our most considered 
critics plume themselves on the fact that their judg- 
ments have no philosophy behind them. The in- 
dependence of America from its past was once a 
needed gesture of adolescent will; it has become our 
excuse for gliding on the surface of events and 
moods. 

A critical attitude may be as fatuous as the self- 
adulation it reacts from. The stomach sick of 
sugar may crave sour without becoming a wiser or 
a better stomach. The man who calls life a bad 
name, when he is tired of the pretty ones, is not 
suddenly intelligent. We may observe the antics of 
an iconoclast as we observe the antics of Al Jol- 
son; because they fit our fancy—and we have other 
idols which they flatter. We may enjoy a deroga- 
tory life of Washington, quite as our fathers the 
saccharine myth of Pastor Weems, because both 
meet a complacent, contemporary mood. This is 
the case. Once Americans needed to worship 
heroes; the “critical” note was not respectable. 
Now, in our life of peripheral glitter and abysmal 
dark, we are afraid of heroes 32 we deny nobility 
in our fathers lest it be a light on our own lack. 

If our study be ourselves, if our self-criticism and 
our taking stock have truly a creative end, we are, 
in our complacent ignorance of causes, fondly look- 
ing for an immaculate conception. America is child 
and heir of all the pasts; specifically it is sprung 
from Europe. In every act we are the effect of the 
world which organically made us. To create our 
future is, clearly, to control it. Thus only may 
American life achieve the transfigurement of a veri- 
table culture. The first step in this process—the 
one really human—is to master the principles of our 
past, to understand the governable elements of 
growth within us. 

1 The instinct for hero-worship of course remains, It bursts out 


hysterically in the “safe” adulation of a man like Lindbergh, whose 
gesture was entirely without adult connotations, 
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It is therefore practical, in interest of the Ame: 
ican destiny, to cut back of America and to con, 
Europe: it is practical to make some definition of 
our values as Americans and as modern men. Such 
“remote” objects of the mind are alone pra, 
discussions of immediate facts about us can be by: 
gilded gossip unless they find their place within , 
basic attitude toward life. If America wou!d wi 
spiritual health, to say the obvious, it mus 
whole; for wholeness and health are one. 


wholeness is a principle of integration which «|! ‘i: Mor 
detailed discourse in the world won't give us. .., BE 
ex 

Take Europe as an alive organic body. If yoy fai! 
look for its “heart,” for its “mind,” for its “soul” flo 
—in another word, if you look for the source o/ is #2" 
energy and spirit, you come upon the Sea whose mst’ 
shores were Egypt, Judea, Athens, Rome. Th: fide 


Mediterranean was the womb of Europe. In thy 
fertile water was formed the universe, the God, the 
mind, the Law, the State, the science and the man 
of the West. To make an antithesis of the Mediter. 
ranean parts is as confusing as to dissociate the 
organs of a body. How could Hellene and Jew 
have married as they did in Alexandria, how |! 
begotten the Christian world, if their individualitis 
had not been functions of a generic whole? Wher 
in Saint Paul does Palestine end and Rome begin: 
The synthesis of the Patrists embraces Semi, 
Greek and Berber. The old legend that Aristo fi ¢ 
visited Jeremiah is, of course, no fact, but \s 3 
true as the fact that Pythagoras and Aischylus 
were adepts of Egyptian mysteries, and that Plaw iy" 
had studied the wisdom of Hermes Trismegistu, Me | 
The Mediterranean became one spirit, and !ts body 
was Western Europe. 

Consider these general convictions: 
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1. Man lives in a universe of which his earth 9 
the heart. The universe revolves around him 
2. Man is lord of all creatures. He is an init 


pendent creation. Above him are only the 
God himself. 

3. Man’s reason is absolutely true; faith 
placed in it. Or— 

4. Man’s faith is reasonable; is indeed inspi: 
contact with divinity. 

5. Man can know what is good and what is evil ess ; 

6. Practice of good makes for blessedness and li. ».. 
it is wisdom. ‘The contrary practice leads to death 10 
damnation, 

7. Reason and faith reveal divinity. 

8. Divinity is good and is one, and is con cole oS 
in man’s well-being. rok 

g. Man’s conception of the natural world, ¥ viemere b 
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not complete, is fundamentally correct. This is so be- 
cause (take your choice )— 
a. The senses give us reality. 
b. Reason corrects the senses, giving us reality. 
c. God, wisdom, faith, supplement and correct 
senses and reason, giving us reality. 
10. We know what matter is, even if we cannot 
create it. 


Amen 11. We know what thought is as separate from 

sider matter. 

ion of 12. The law of cause and effect, on which rest 
Such logic and science of all kinds, is absolute. 

shail 13. Time and Space are real; they are independent 

ape. of our minds; we are within them, rather than they 
ad within us. 

ld 14. Human individuality—call it soul, spirit, ego— 


exists, not relatively, but really in Time and Space. 


.. » Here are blocks that made the House— 
organs that made the conceptual Body—of Western 
Europe. Surety they were, and substance, of the 
experience of western man. Of course, there were 
difierences of opinion about one and another. Jew, 
lonian, Alexandrian, medieval schoolman, had vari- 
ant ways of defining all these laws: some were 
stressed where others were ignored or bravely 
denied. But differences were not fundamental, 
were not racial; were not, in the absurd Spenglerian 
sense, “cultural” at all. Plato and Aristotle dis- 
agreed about substance and God, and both were 
Greeks. Pharisee and Sadducee fought about vir- 
tue and damnation and were yet Jews. One man of 
Oxford might have agreed with one Roman more 
wholly than the Roman with his brother. By and 
arge, these laws established the spiritual anatomy 
of Europe. Within them men lived and died, and 
reated beauty and found truth: men_ before 
Isaiah, men after Shakespeare. . . . 
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semite, 
ristotle Consider these laws in the light of modern 
t is afmmthought: you will find that every one of them is 
schviugmeone. They were the foundation blocks of our 
- Platoff/tlouse; they have vanished. We cannot dwell on 
-gistus. fggte process of their disappearance; for that process 
-s body fms largely the history of modern times. Copernicus, 
ralileo, Kepler wrecked our comfortable cosmos. 
Lamarck, Goethe, Darwin worked at our biological 
lethronement. The sure structure of our faith and 
earth age") Wherein resided our certainties of the true, 





e beautiful and the good, had been already chal- 
enged by the smothered heresy of Duns Scotus, 
ho declared the will as independent of the intel- 
ect. Now came Kant, Berkeley, Hume, Hegel, 
: hopenhauer, Freud to make havoc of the whole 
onsiderate construction of our ethics and logic— 
bt man’s ability to know and power to judge. The 
physical universe began to crumble. Euclid proved 
‘ss able to explain the world’s behavior than such 
antastic geometers as Lobachevski, Gauss, Mon- 
owski. Matter dissolved. The atom became a 
ongeries of mere movement. “The stable founda- 
ions,” says Dr. Whitehead, “of physics have 
roken up; the old foundations of scientific thought 
te becoming unintelligible. ‘lime, Space, Mate- 
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rial, Ether, Electricity, Mechanism, Organism, 
Configuration, Structure, Pattern, Function . . . all 
require re-interpretation.”’ 

The Law of cause and effect, body of the logic of 
our lives, followed in the abyss. European man, 
bereft of revelation, fell back on the science of 
sense; bereft of that, he fell back, for surety, on 
self. Now the surety of self was taken from him. 
If Time and Space might be configurations of his 
thinking, cause and effect became mere relative se- 
quence, and the thought which found all things with- 
in this Time and Space was turned destructively 
upon itself. The great Body of western experience 
broke down; and we were hurled into the modern 
chaos. 

You can gauge the state of Europe’s cultural 
decomposition, by contrasting it with the Body 
wherein Dante dwelt. Everything there had its 
place, moved with purposive rhythm into the 
Whole. From God to priest, from Emperor to 
serf, from Heaven to Hell, from star to atom, from 
good to evil, all was integral. This was a world, 
moreover, in which Dante lived together with his 
cook. This Whole is gone. But organic death 
does not mean inanition. Look at any corpse ad- 
vanced in its decay, and see how live it is. Europe 
swarms in its death. 


The man of science might “prove” the death of a 
body in several ways. He might analyze metabol- 
ism, blood or lymph, and come to the same result as 
if he simply said: “The heart has stopped.” “There 
is no longer breathing.” Indeed, from each in- 
dividual cell, still living, were he wise enough, he 
might configure the whole death. The method here 
has been purposely abstract, since abstraction is 
short-cucting. The essence of a living body is an 
“I; it is articulate in self-interested action, and 
possibly in words. The “I” of Europe fades. It 
no longer acts, no longer speaks, no longer possesses 
unitary concepts. 

Study the disintegration of religion. Observe the 
withdrawal in the “Renaissance” of the arts from 
science, and of the artist from the world. Note 
how the mind of Europe, which once had a lan- 
guage—Latin—now mumbles in disparate accents; 
how nation stands shut against nation, class against 
class, clique against clique, and person against per- 
son. Radio, telegraph, “movie,” like the palavers 
of diplomacy and trade, are noises emitted by spe- 
cial social appetites or cells: they are no Word: 
whatever Word remains they render less accessible 
than ever. 

The modern age has indeed been one of frantic 
efforts to reclaim this dimming and dissolving 
Whole. Nationalism replaced the passionate ideal 
of brotherhood in Christ. The internationalism of 
Karl Marx strove to knit one class across frontiers 
and, since the hierarchic order was no longer valid, 
to make a heaven of homogencous classlessness. 
Perhaps the clearest token of this break-up is the 
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separation of the Church and the State. This sep- 
aration has become an arrogant ideal, whereas it 
should be the confession of man’s failure. If 
Church and State mean anything at all, their divorce 
is that of spirit and body, of thought and deed. To 
make of this a social goal is to crown chaos. Re- 
ligion and politics must form a whole, if either is 
to be a part of health. The peace that is gained by 
disestablishing their union is the peace of death. 

Europe glories in this euthanasia. It goes farther: 
it divorces actual from formai government; subtly 
in such lands as France, graciously in Great Britain, 
crudely in Italy and Spain. Spirit goes one way, 
mind goes another, body goes a third. Spirit is dis- 
embodied; body is lightless. . . . Pick out your own 
proof of the death in Europe... 


The life of western man as an organic Body 
reaches fullness in what we call the Middle Ages. 
With rigorous selection, the thought and form of 
the Mediterranean world is here made integral of 
a Whole which each man shares. Aristotle, Plato, 
Plotinus, the Prophets, the Patrists, the knights, the 
monks, are men who builded it—and all men live 
it. Pope Gregory VII, who declared Rome's uni- 
tary lordship, makes-for it a heart. Aquinas gives 
it logic and a mind. Dante and Wolfram? and 
Petrarch sing its ultimate song. Its flaws are fatal, 
and we shall understand them when we consider 
what it meant by Knowledge and by action. But 
its splendor is immortal; for it is the first conscious 
attempt of occidental man to create with all the man 
and with all men an embodied spiritual Whole. 

Its symbol is the Mediterranean Sea which moth- 
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ered it: the sunlit, bounded, middle water. Noy 
at its height, it begins to die. And the symbol o/ iy 
death is the Atlantic. 

In no true sense was America discovered by (Cy 
lumbus. He, Vasco da Gama, and the explores 
who followed, touched shores that were margins j 
far countries. They discovered the Ocean. 1' 
Way found by Columbus is the antithesis | 
Latin Sea: it is uncharted, it leads to limitless | 
Its unboundedness is the symbol of that old syn 
passing. 

Men’s thoughts and dreams had bridged 
Mediterranean. For ages, east and west, s 
and north, the littorals had mingled. Europe , 
of this. Now, parabola-wise, men’s dreams m 
the Ocean and Europe begins to die. The con 
of world power, by arms and science; the po 
crumbling of the Catholic State; the religioy 
vagrancies that follow Luther—all the modern s 
in value and in power, are traits of Europe's ds 
location. And they are traits, as well, of the ney 
Way—the Atlantic. 

A body breaks. Potent but no more intact, js 
energy flows outward. In wholeness, it had bee 
contingent upon God alone: the Gothic spires 
expressed it, a universe turned upward. It become 
a multiverse turned horizontal. For it is breaking 
Europe bleeds sea-ward, into terrestrial unknowns, 

And the old Mediterranean dies. Into the At 
lantic flows its death: the new search of man, the 
new earth-wise boundlessness. 

Beyond the symbolic Ocean there will be found 
a land, misnamed at first, misjudged, not yet 
vealed: America. WaALpo Franx. 


Lady, Save Those Mineral Salts! 


HITE-COATED, efficient, glib, the dem- 
onstrator for the Club Aluminum Utensil 
Company, makers of “heavy molded 

aluminum cooking utensils which enable housewives 
to prepare food without loss of food elements” was 
entertaining fifteen Washington citizens at dinner. 
The price of the dinner was our presence in the 
kitchen of one of the group while the meal was 
being cooked, and our close attention to Mr. Jack- 
son as he moved among his pots and pans, demon- 
strating the alleged superiority of his brand of 
kitchen utensils (price $192.20 for the complete 
set) over any other brand now in use. Later we 
were to have a forty-minute talk by the chief selling 
agent. We were also expected to give a polite 
reception to an agent who would call at each of our 
homes the next day to take orders. (If you don’t 
care for the entire set, madam, we can give you the 
essential pieces for $166.75, or three saucepans 


for $19.) 


—- 
1 The author of “Parzifal,.” 


While we dined at the expense of the Clb 
Aluminum Company, thousands of other person 
in cities from coast to coast were being similar 
entertained. The company, organized in |!!! 
in 1923, has found that the advertising method 
free demonstration meals pays well. Witness is 
financial report in an October number of the ( 
mercial and Financial Chronicle: “Net p: 
the company for the current fiscal year will p 
reach $1,500,000 after charges and taxes, « 
ing to President William A. Burnette. Nir. bur 
nette estimates that for the quarter ending Septet 
ber 30, 1927, a gain of 70 percent over the com 
responding quarter of 1926 will be reported. 1! 
gain follows a gain of 90 percent in the compan) 
sales for 1926 over sales for 1925, which in « 
reported a 386 percent gain over 1924.” Thus 
vertising method is also probably responsib'e ! 
the fact that Club Aluminum is about six times 4 
expensive as other utensils of aluminum, ename', 


some composition. 
Makers of Club Aluminum, and dozens 
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competing manufacturers of expensive kitchen 
equipment, are combining psychology and super- 
salesmanship in a drive on American housewives, 
upsetting family budgets, but netting the manu- 
facturers millions in profits. They have found 
women encouragingly open to the argument that by 
using a particular brand of cooking utensils they 
can improve the health of their families. The argu- 
ments are backed up by much pseudo-scientific talk 
of conservation of soluble mineral salts, vitamins 
and what not, usually a badly warped version of the 
latest findings of home economics experts. Unless 
the housewife remembers her high-school and col- 
lege chemistry and is acquainted with recent scientific 
research on food preparation, she accepts the 
extravagant claims at face value, discards her old 
cooking utensils in which she could accomplish the 
same results, with reasonable care, and spends on 
costly equipment money which she would do better 
to spend on good food. 

The nation-wide selling campaign of the Club 
Aluminum Company of Chicago, probably the most 
successful of these drives, is a typical example of 
the misstatements of scientific facts, the exaggerated 
claims, made by many manufacturers. 

As Mr. Jackson bustled around the stove dis- 
cussing conservation of mineral salts and vitamins 
by “waterless” cooking in extra-heavy aluminum, 
some of us recalled how aluminum was introduced 
over twenty years ago. Boys worked their way 
through college by selling combination egg poath- 
ers, steamers and custard pans in vacation time. 
They spread their wares out on the floor of the 
Main Street front porch or living-room, and the 
housewife, buying it because it was light weight and 
easy to clean, added considerably to the fortunes 
of Mr. Andrew Mellon. There was no talk of 
mineral salts. Now she is being told that she must 
discard her ordinary aluminum utensils, just as she 
discarded copper or enamel ones, and stock her 
kitchen with Club Aluminum, because it is extra- 
heavy and has virtues inherent in no other brand. 

Mr. Jackson's salesmanship, as he demonstrated 
how to cook a complete dinner in Club Aluminum, 
was superb, but a trifle misleading as to facts. 

He held out a closed kettle. He invited us to 
sniff, and defied us to tell from the odor what was 
cooking inside. There was no odor. Carrots are 
odorless no matter what they are cooked in, so | 
guessed carrots. 

“Good guess,” said Mr. Jackson brightly. ‘But 
I'll wager you can’t smell them. Vegetables cooked 
in Club Aluminum without water never have any 
smell. Anything can be cooked without water in 
these utensils, except possibly rice and coffee. 
[Note: Call Mr. Jackson’s attention to a recent 
study by J. Simpson and E. G. Halliday of the 
University of Chicago on the necessity for using 
water in cooking cabbage, cauliflower and the group 
of vegetables containing sulphur compounds. } 

“Just think, ladies and gentlemen,” continued 
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Mr. Jackson with growing enthusiasm, “of the 
soluble mineral salts, so essential to health, which 
you have been throwing down the kitchen sink, be- 
cause you cooked vegetables in ordinary utensils 
which required added water. Is it any wonder that 
your children have pale cheeks, that your own teeth 
decay and your hair falls out, that thousands of 
our young men were rejected in the draft as phy- 
sically unfit, when you consider the mineral salts 
that have been thrown down American sinks! 

“Now remember, ladies and gentlemen, these 
carrots are going to taste better than any carrots 
you have ever eaten. That is because they are 
cooked without water, This is made possible by 
the use of our heavy aluminum utensils, from which 
none of the steam carrying these valuable mineral 
salts can escape.” 

The idea of mineral salts escaping in steam was 
vaguely disturbing, but being, as it were, a guest, 
I could not call Mr. Jackson's attention to a state- 
ment remembered from a well known textbook on 
general chemistry by McPherson and Henderson, 
or similar statements in any elementary chemistry 
textbook, that “the mineral matter present in the 
original water, being non-volatile, remains in the 
container in which the water is being boiled.” It 
would also have been ungracious to remind him 
that the up-to-date housewife saves the water in 
which vegetables have been cooked to use in soups 
or gravies, and so conserves those mineral salts with 
whose loss Mr. Jackson was so concerned; or that 
the Bureau of Home Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture has developed a method of panning 
vegetables in an ordinary utensil by which they can 
be cooked with little or no added water. 

By the time we sat down to eat the dinner cooked 
in Club Aluminum, we had been told so many times 
that the carrots and potatoes would have “an en- 
tirely different flavor” that we were convinced it 
was so. 

Came then Mr. Gettam, rotund and rosy from 
eating food cooked in Club Aluminum, to give his 
talk on the superiority of his merchandise and 
further pseudo-scientific explanations of how we 
would endanger our health by failing to invest in 
a complete set. 

Mr. Gettam was the super-salesman. He wanted 
America to have better, healthier, happier citizens, 
rosy-cheeked kiddies; all, all a result of waterless 
cooking in Club Aluminum. The name of the com- 
pany, he said, came from its motto, “Come, Let 
Us Build.” 

His first point was indeed telling. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, food cooked in Club 
Aluminum needs no stirring. Why, I have gone 
into kitchens where | found the kitchen spoon liter- 
ally half ground away by incessant stirring. Think 
what that means! You have fed half of that spoon 
to your family in their daily food!” 

His second point was that Club Aluminum is the 
only make containing no copper and thus “no dan- 
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gerous chemical compounds are formed with 
foods.” 

My grandmother's kitchen was stocked almost 
entirely with shining copper. As I remember, her 
family was in good health. Grandmother knew 
nothing about “balanced rations” or vitamins, but 
she served an ample variety of food three times a 
day. She threw away a few mineral salts, but the 
family thrived, proving the statements of experts 
in the Bureau of Home Economics and many home 
economics workers in educational institutions that 
a varied ration will preserve health in a normal, 
healthy person, even though a few soluble mineral 
salts are wasted. 

Testimonials aplenty had Mr. Gettam for the 
alleged superior virtues of his product. The most 
touching one was from a wealthy banker, who had 
come to him with tears in his eyes to report that 
happiness and romance had been restored in his 
family since he stocked his kitchen with a complete 
set of Club Aluminum. Previously, it seemed, his 
wife had become a nervous wreck trying to keep 
servants in the kitchen. Club Aluminum was in- 
stalled; the distracted wife then found cooking such 
a simple matter that she promptly dismissed cook 
and kitchen maids, and prepared all the meals her- 
self. Happiness and tranquillity are now in that 
home. 

The prize exhibit was a set of charts displayed 
by Mr. Gettam. These contained some truly amaz- 
ing statements. Mr. Gettam is a_ salesman, 
not a scientist, and, fortunately for him, there were 
no scientists in our group. Chart 6 listed sixteen 
“vital” elements alleged to have specific effects upon 
the human system, and “usually thrown away in the 
ordinary method of cooking, but preserved by the 
use of Club Aluminum.” Here are a few of them: 


Oxygen—aids respiratory tract. 

Hydrogen—guards against T. B. 

Fluorine and nitrogen—beautify skin and hair. 

Phosphorus and manganese—neive tonics. 

Carbon—needed for active brain, active liver, supple 
muscles, 

Chiorine and magnesium—flush the system, prevent 
toxemia. 


Of the minerals listed on Mr. Gettam’s chart, 
only four—iron, iodine, calcium and phosphorus— 
have been shown by scientific research to influence 
specific bodily processes, and only four of the stx- 
teen “elements” named need concern the housewife 
in her choice and preparation of food. Dr. Mary 
Swartz Rose of Columbia University, in her book 
on “The Foundations of Nutrition,” says on this 


subject: 


Practically we shall find that if the requirements for 
calcium, phosphorus, and iron (in some regions, 
iodine) are definitely met there is little likelihood of 
other mineral elements being inadequately furnished, 
since the foods which supply the former will at the 
same time provide many of the latter. 
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Mr. Gettam, glancing at the husbands who had 
accompanied wives to the free demonstration dip. 
nef, admitted that the initial cost of Club Aluminuy 
utensils might seem a trifle high at first glance, by; 
assured them that it would soon be offset by result. 
ing savings. In fact, a set paid actual dividends op 
the original investment. 

The savings were indicated on Chart 3: $12 , 
year an gas, $7.50 a year on cofice, $5.20 a year on 
cooking fats, $20.80 a year on meat (“no shrink. 
age’) as absolute minimum amounts. One cucst 
rudely suggested that the saving on meats was en. 
tirely possible: judging from the scientifically 
cooked lamb served at the dinner, the family » 
eat less of it. 

Dozens of sets of this costly aluminum are bey 
sold each week in Washington alone. It is a {ad 
for society people to give “aluminum funcheons" 
at the expense of the Club Aluminum Company, 
and so successful has this expensive advertising 
method been that other companies are adopting t 
The chief ambition of the Club Aluminum Com. 
pany now is to install a set of its utensils in 
White House. Mr. Gettam, making preliminary 
arrangements for our demonstration dinner, con- 
fided that any lady who gained him a hearing by 
Mrs. Coolidge would receive a handsome premium. 
Looking over his price fist, 1 warned him that he 
had better keep it out of Mr. Coolidge’s sight. 

There are, of course, certain arguments for Club 
Aluminum, as there are for all the other varictic 
of modern kitchen equipment now on the market. 
It is said to last a lifetime, and is so heavy that one 
set ought to serve the second and third generation, 
It saves gas. But the extravagant claims advanced 
by its promoters, the contention that “waterless’ 
cooking, now advocated for certain meats and vege: 
tables, can be used in preparing a wide varicty 
foods and can be done successfully only in Clu) 
Aluminum, are flatly contradictory to the latest ‘iné 
ings of food experts. Katherine A. Fisher, of New 
York, director of a large experimental food-prep- 
aration laboratory, recently declared that exper 
ments with every weight of utensil now availabe 
had proved that only spinach, carrots, and potatos 
in their jackets can be cooked without added water, 
and that perfect cooking with a minimum of wate! 
to prevent burning can be done “in almost any 200d 
utensil.” 

The Bureau of Home Economics of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture emphasized the value of cook 
ing without added water, or in a minimum amount, 
in a recent statement on vegetable cookery, su 
ming up experiments in its own laboratories. | 
declared, however: 


—— 
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Newer devices are being put on the market whid 
will accomplish this result. Most of them are accoit 
panied by directions which would seem to indict 
that the results can be obtained only in these sped 
devices. In most cases similar results may be ® 
tained by the use of equipment already in most kitchedl 
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» «- oven cooking accomplishes the same result as the 
more expensive pieces of equipment. 


Housewives all over the country are sending let- 
ters to Dr. Louise Stanley, Chief of the Bureau, 
asking anxiously about the effect of certain kinds 
of utensils on healthfulness of food, agitatedly in- 
quiring what foods contain fluorine, silicon, and 
other minerals listed on Chart 6 of the Club 
Aluminum Company. One of these women, torn 
between the desire to give her family the alleged 
advantages of food cooked in Club Aluminum and 
horror at its exorbitant price and the equally ex- 
orbitant prices of many new “scientific cookery” de- 
vices, recently received a letter from Dr. Stanley 
which sums up the argument against needless ex- 
penditures : 


Our recent bulletins [Dr. Stanley wrote] emphasize 
a well balanced diet made up of five groups of foods. 
Some of these should be served raw and some cooked 
in a variety of ways. So long as this is done, the kind 
of cooking utensil used, provided it is in good condi- 
tion and properly used, is not going to have any marked 
efiect on health. 

As scientific research goes on it will, of course, be 
possible to make more and more definite statements 
about the influence of various types of cooking utensils 
on food values. At present, however, comparatively 
little research has been done on this question and there 
is no foundation for many of the claims made by sales- 
men of certain utensils, either for their own products 
or against those manufactured by rival concerns. In 
short, you need have no fear about injury to health 
from the use of cooking utensils ordinarily found in 
the American kitchen today, provided you eat a well 
balanced diet. 

The conclusion of home economics experts, then, 
after careful tests, is that there is nothing you can do 
ina heavy aluminum saucepan of the Club Alumi- 
num type, price $8.50, that you cannot do with rea- 
sonable precautions in utensils found in the average 
kitchen, many of them bought at bargain sales for 
$1.48. 

But—it pays to advertise! ? 

CATHERINE HACKETT. 


1 Note: How well it has paid the Club Aluminum Utensil Com- 
pany is shown in its reports in July and October numbers of the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, as follows: 

Eaanincs—Years Enpen June 30. 
Net Profits Earnings per share 


Gross Sales After Taxes on 265,000 shares 
1925.6 «+ eo $1,133,177 $128,648 $ 48 
1926.. oe «- 2,893,280 393,443 1.48 
1927®. .. «. 5,512,720 800,357 3.02 


(*June, 1927, estimated by management of company.) 

Mr, Burnette, president of the company, estimates that on the 
basis of sales for the current year, earnings will equal $5.50 a 
share on the outstanding 265,000 shares of stock, quite a hand- 
some increase from the $.48 per share in 1925. It is also stated 
that “in view of the rapid increase in earnings, declaration of an 
extra dividend is expected in some quarters.” 

The Club Aluminum Utensil Company, which now has fac- 
tories in Chicago and Baltimore, was organized in Illinois in 1923 
with am original capital of $10,000, which was later increased to 
$25,000. On May 31, 1927, it had total current assets of $1,726,058, 
with current liabilities of $218,503, leaving a net working capital 
of $1,507,554, as compared with a net working capital of $495,330 
0a June 30, 1926. 
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Moody and Sankey 


HE suggestive combination of Moody and Sankey 

was first heard by me when, as a small! boy, I was 
given a bunch of tickets, of various attractive colors, to 
leave in couples at the houses of our neighbors. They ad- 
mitted persons to different parts of the tabernacle which 
had been erected for the meetings which were being held 
by the great revivalists in Boston; and distinctions had to 
be observed—two green on the floor for the Mocks; two 
yellow in the balcony for the Nawns (Roman Catholics) ; 
two red on the stage for the Hunts. But wherever the 
seats were, the cards of admission were accepted as grate- 
fully as tickets to a world series ball game would be today. 
My father was, I suppose, on the committee of distribu- 
tion; at any rate, his constant supply of tickets gave our 
family a prestige in the neighborhood to which our strict 
morals and evangelical habits had not hitherto entitled us. 
! easily gathered that religion had become popular; the 
practice of family prayers, which previously I had had to 
defend as a harmless peculiarity, took on justification, since 
it was obviously connected with admission on favorable 
terms to a place where everyone wanted to go. Of course, 
all this, as I realized later, was the result of Moody’s 
expert salesmanship. Salvation was free—yes, but he some- 
how got the crowd going as if the supply were limited, 
and the sign Standing Room Only might at any moment 
be replaced by the refrain, “Too Latel Too Late! Ye 
cannot enter now.” 

It was something of a humiliation to me that I was not 
allowed to occupy one of the places in the tabernacle. I 
was too young to be converted; my presence was superflu- 
ous—indeed, it deprived some more adult sinner of the 
opportunity to be saved. But one afternoon a ticket was re- 
turned ; 1 was fetched out of school, and, clothed as for the 
Lord’s day, I was taken to the sacred place. Unfortunately 
my memory here becomes confused with later impressions 
of Moody and Sankey. I am not sure whether it is from 
this occasion that I remember the short, stocky man with 
no neck and graying beard who talked racily about the 
woman who had lost the piece of silver—quite as good a 
piece of drama as “Gammer Gurton’s Needle’’—or the tall, 
stout, bald man with burnsides who sang so pathetically 
about: 

The Ninety and Nine that safely lay 
In the shelter of the fold; 

But one was out on the hills away, 
Far away from the gates of gold. 


But I can recall perfectly as of this occasion the sense 
of horror of a young Bostonian when the short fat man 
announced: “Prayer will be offered by the Reverend 
Philip Brook.” 

‘Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, whose recent book (“D. L. 
Moody, A Worker in Souls.” New York, Doran) brings 
these famous personalities once more before us, does not ap- 
peal to me as an ideal biographer of Moody. Gallio would 
not have been the best biographer of St. Paul. Mr. Brad- 
ford holds closely to his method of character study, pres- 
enting Moody as a convert, a believer, a preacher, a re- 
vivalist, a man, a man of business and a worker in souls. 
He leaves one with a sense that he is struggling to do 
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justice to a subject alien to his own thought. “In all the 
loud hurly-burly not one need stands out more patent 
than the need of God,” exclaims Mr. Bradford in open- 
ing his exposition. But surely Mr. Bradford does not 
mean the anthropomorphic deity of the Hebrew scriptures 
whom Moody adored. Mr. Bradford “is almost tempted 
to say that if Moody’s God had been half so clever as 
Moody, we should be living in a better world.” It must 
be admitted that the theological scheme of creation, orig- 
inal sin, and atonement which Moody preached was truly 
characterized by Arnold under the fable of the three 
Lord Shaftesburys. The story of his preaching it to 
hundreds of thousands is a wonderful tale, but Mr. Brad- 
ford shies away from it. He does not dramatize Moody’s 
career. He does not deal with Moody as a man of his 
time, one of the phenomena of fin de siécle America. He 
quotes the eulogies of Moody’s coadjutors, Reverend Lyman 
Abbott, Reverend R. A. Torrey, Henry Drummond, but 
otherwise his narrative is undocumented. He mentions 
Moody’s influence with financial powers, but gives no spe- 
cific instance of his relations with his supporters. But this 
suppression of background is involved in. Mr. Bradford’s 
conception of biography. He is at his best in discovering 
Moody’s methods of reaching and healing individual souls. 
He compares him with such great doctors of the spirit as 
Fénélon and St. Francis de Sales, and he certainly makes a 
place for Moody beside them. But Moody’s power in this 
respect was due to rare human qualities, not unlike theirs, 
and the faith which set all of them free was a belief in 
the impossible. How Moody’s self-deception became a 
source of power over others, how he was in himself the sal- 
vation which he ascribed to divine intervention, is the en- 
thralling mystery—but it is a mystery of frequent recur- 
rence in human affairs, and does not seem to require all 
the elaboration which Mr. Bradford gives to it. 

The revival campaigns of Moody and Sankey were in 
legitimate succession to those of Whitefield in the eight- 
eenth century, and Finney in the nineteenth. Moody came 
at a fortunate time. The core of Protestant belief was 
still intact. Moody could plead with passionate belief the 
love of God as evinced by the sacrifice of Christ on the 
cross, and back up this appeal by a picture of His wrath, 
with hell flaming in the background. It was an eminently 
personal God which Moody preached, one who could be 
reached by prayer and was constantly busy answering it. 
The masses to whom Moody spoke were still simple be- 
lievers in this simple creed. And religious observance 
still had a large place in our lives; the sabbath had not 
been captured by baseball, movies, golf, the automobile and 
sabbath journalism. Moody realized the importance of 
defending the holy day for his God, and was the inveterate 
foe of these claim jumpers. A generation later, ration- 
alism and agnosticism had sapped the belief in supernatural 
religion, and exciting worldly interests had forced the 
evangelist into such sensational fanaticism as Billy Sunday’s. 
But at the moment when the last gleams of evangelical 
faith were falling upon men’s faces, and its promises were 
still balm to their hearts, Moody appeared as the most skill- 
ful user of these powers for the healing of souls. 

Undoubtedly, in their day, Moody and Sankey’s methods 
seemed sensational enough. It was Moody’s aim to make 
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religion exciting. He has been compared to Barnum jp 
his use of publicity. A truer comparison is to President 
W. R. Harper. The two men were not unlike in physica! 
structure, in energy, in persistence. Moody’s faith in sal- 
vation by acceptance of Christ was equalled by Harper's 
faith in salvation by education. Both were inventors, con. 
stantly devising more alluring methods of presenting, iy 
one case, the spiritual, in the other, the intellectual |e. 
Both relied on publicity. Both, with supreme confidence 


‘born of faith, went before the leaders of their time, men 


to whom thiags of the spirit and of the mind were ut: 
foreign, and converted them or won their support. T),- 
power of both was in this naive directness of approach. |; 
Moody were riding in a train, he would turn to the man 
next to him and ask simply: “Are you a Christian?” and 
follow it up with the equivalents of later persuasive slov 
“If not, why not?” and “Eventually, why not : 
Harper once talked to the miscellaneous audience of 2 
club car about the instant necessity of excavating the : 

of Baalbek so movingly that there was not a dry ¢) 
the car—or a checkbook unimpaired. 

An enormous influence tending to spread and perpe' 
the spirit of Moody’s revival was the Gospel Hy: 
Everybody knew them. My own first childish inti: 
that something unusual was on in Boston was hearing my 
uncle, who was known in the family to be a man of ple sure, 
singing 

Hallelujah, ’tis done. 

I believe on the Son— 

I’m saved by the blood of the Crucified One, 
as casually as he might have sung “Over the Garden 
Wall.” The first collection of Gospel Hymns, Number | 
contained certain crude but popular songs such as ‘Pull 
for the Shore, Sailor,” and “Only an Armor Bearer,” and 
“I am so Glad that Jesus Loves Me.” The succeeding 
volumes were of higher quality, Mr. Sankey’s naive talent 
having been reénforced by others. “Hold the Fort” 
Gospel Hymns Number II, and “Dare to be a Daniel.’ 
Also “Whiter than Snow,” with its skeptical inguin 
“What, whiter than snow?” sung in a tone of extrem 
incredulity and followed by a terrific shout of assurance. 
“Yes, Wash me and I shall be whiter than snow.’ 

The effect of the Hymns was to put a sort of jaz” 
religion. They divided popular favor with Gilbert and 
Sullivan, and temporarily got away with the larger s' 
Among juveniles the successive volumes vied in interest 
with the annual appearance of the Chatterbox. [hey 
speeded up Sunday School. Some of the later hymns cor 
tained skillful psychological appeals to conversion, none 
more powerful than one by Rev. A. J. Gordon with 's 
haunting refrain: 


O Lamb of God, I come, I come! 


The songs also added to that cheerfulness and humor whit 
Mr. Bradford notes as a quality of Moody and his 
ciates. I have sat with a hundred Sunday School workes 
on our way to a convention on Martha’s Vineyard, whe 
the steamer broke down and we sang “Shall we anchor" 
the harbor,” with the zest that even the holiest feel in se 
ting a little fun out of sacred things. 

It is significant that Moody's great evangelist 
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paigns occupied only a fraction of his life. The first revival 
in Great Britain occurred in the years 1873-5; followed by 
the revival in America, 1875-7. In 1879 he established 
Northfield Seminary, and two years later, Mount Hermon 
School, in his native village. There, with one prolonged 
absence on his second mission to Great Britain, he lived 
more and more continuously until his death in 1899. He 
was something of a grand seigneur in the village, its lead- 
ing citizen and the source of its prosperity. Real estate 
yalues increased. Power was put into definite form to be 
passed on to his sons. Students flocked to the schools. 
Patrons and donors came to visit. More and more, Moody 
replaced his itinerant revivalism by organized conferences. 
He wanted to make Northfield a kind of Geneva of the 
evangelical faith. It did become a summer resort of note, 
a sort of spiritual spa, a religious Chautauqua. A hotel 
was built with excellent accommodations. There was some 
fear lest the hotel personnel should prove to be a source 
of temptation in the pious village, and there was a sigh 
of relief when it was announced that the manager of the 
new hotel was a good Christian man. |] remember his 
amazement and indignation, however, when he found that 
he was expected to run a first-class hotel without a bar. 
He never drank, himself, any more than Mr. Moody did, 
but a bar in a hotel was a matter of professional pride 
and business principle. Never would he run a “temperance 
hotel.” 

The chief conference at Northfield was one for college 
students in the early summer, an institution which has 
been since extended widely. With thirty or forty men 
from Yale, and smaller numbers from Harvard, Brown, 
Dartmouth and other colleges, a rivalry in college spirit 
was transferred from the athletic field to the prayer 
meeting. There was a brisk inquiry as to likely prospects 
of conversion. How is it with Black? How is Green 
coming along? Brown is looking very serious. The most 
distinguished undergraduate of his day undoubtedly was 
A. Alonzo Stagg, pitcher of the Yale nine and left end 
on the eleven. When Stagg went to Northfield, the 
Christian life went to a new high among college activities. 
It is interesting to note that both Moody and Harper 
knew how to employ Stagg’s fame and prowess in support 
of causes quite remote from college athletics. 

1 fear that I have betrayed my readers, perhaps Mr. 
Gamaliel Bradford among them, with false hopes. I can- 
not, after all, supplement his record with the personal and 
dramatic quality which, as I have said, I feel that it lacks. 
I went to Northfield and had a wonderful time, but | 
didn't hear or see much of Moody. He had already grown 
somewhat aloof, very much the great man. It was almost 
as if | had secured an audience with the Pope when I 
was told that Mr. Moody would receive me. He did— 
briefly. I had only time to confirm the impression I had 
gained from his appearance on the platform, of size and 
shape and color, of intense energy and burning zeal and 
penetrating sagacity and great good humor. I had expected 
the famous question “Are you a Christian?” and I had 
modestly formulated a demurrer which I meant to plead, 
a few exceptions which I intended to file. I fear that 
Mr. Moody took too much for granted on that occasion. 
“A chip of the old block,” was all that Moody said to me. 

Rozert Morss Loverr. 
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Fantastic Comedies 


The Doctor’s Dilemma, by George Bernard Shaw. The 
Guild Theater, October 21, 1927. 

2x2=5, by Gustav Wied. Translated by Ernest 
Boyd and Halger Koppel. Civic Repertory Theater, Oc- 
tober 28, 1927. 


HE force that drives Mr, Shaw’s prefaces is, after 
fie not that of reason or philosophy, but intuition 
and emotion. His great gift is that of the artist who 
must record his sense that what he thinks and feels must 
be true and that other people must be driven to a like per- 
suasion. ‘There are those who might fear that such an 
observation would offend Mr. Shaw. But I think he 
knows it already, and that, anyhow, he will not mind 
very much so long as you call the gift great. 

Stirred by this impulse toward carrying his point, for 
that is what it amounts to, Mr. Shaw will sacrifice reason, 
if necessary, fair play and art itself. He will exaggerate, 
contradict himself, cheat a little for his game, distort a 
scene, prolong a play beyond its inherent and plausible 
length, anything to win. On the surface, he is often mentally 
dishonest; he runs in specious joints, specious argument, 
he hurries past a weak spot in his chain of reasoning. 
But underneath he is honest and sincere; he feels what 
he feels, his conviction is genuine and propulsive; and 
for it he is quite as willing to cheat himself as to cheat 
the argument. But where the artist in general will use 
sensuous appeal, poetic images, engaging tone and color, 
Mr. Shaw uses dialectic. He is a debater. The strength 
and weakness of his method are those of the debate 
method. His excitement is that of temperament and cre- 
ative egotism. 

And so it may be said that Mr. Shaw’s writings have 
changed the permanent beliefs of very few people, and 
that he has contributed little to the store of ideas. But 
that he has done much to agitate ideas is another matter. 
In all his debates on every subject, marriage, sex, war, 
vivisection, society and the rest, his one continuous im- 
pulse and lasting conviction is the necessity for keeping 
all social and intellectual standards and forms in the bal- 
ance; for testing them, turning them over, deciding afresh 
as to their truth and value for each one of us. To this 
agitation he has brought all the powers and delights of 
his mind, his observation, wit and lively theatrical sense. 

These Shaw prefaces we no longer read for their ideas 
or contentions; nor can they be said to have taken a very 
strong place in our opinions. In fact, we are not apt to 
read them any more at all. But if we do pick them 
up and dip into them, we find ourselves still carried along 
by their directness in style, their agility, their fervor and 
acrobatics, their organization and brilliant contagion. We 
read them for the personality behind them and for the art. 

The controversy around medical doctrine and practice, 
inoculation and so on, that “The Doctor’s Dilemma” is 
arranged to exhibit, has, therefore, not much influence 
over us, though it may rouse simple souls to review their 
ideas about doctors and human frailty. But it is still 
alive with the Shavian powers, and we can listen to it 
with great entertainment. When the dramatist, however, 
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insists on sticking his argument into us by prolonging the 
play almost a whole act beyond its due conclusion, holds 
us there largely to rub the point in and to bring home 
to us by sheer duration of time the seriousness of the 
discussion, we know that he is sacrificing his dramatic 
art to the ardor of his instinct and cause. We see, among 
other things he has tilted against, the age-worn maxim 
that art is long, life short; and observe that, however 
eager and agile, the tilt is disastrous—the nature of a 
work of art is implicit in it, as crystallization in a crystal; 
he can do what he wills with his creation, but only at 
its OWN expense. 

From all these elements arises that interesting effect 
to be observed as “The Doctor’s Dilemma” acts itself 
out at the Guild Theater: there is the sense of two 
plays, one that of the people on the stage and their lives 
together, the other a cerebral farce, high-spirited, under- 
scored, exaggerated, running along with its gymnastics, 
its willful passions,. its slapping methods, with the author 
as its hero, clown and dreamer. If this were not true, 
and we were not thus able to take the play as in its 
own way genuine and dona fide, we should never be able 
to forgive that shuffling and twisting of human feelings 
that goes on, that death scene with its curious tragic 
emotion and buffoonery so close together, that tampering 
with deep matter for such-varicolored ends. Even as it 
is, | am not sure that the dramatist himself quite knows 
the degree of pity and truth that some of the moments 
imply if well acted; I am not sure of the amount of 
pleasure 1 can take in seeing how on the stage the con- 
troversial egotism of the author appears suddenly in places 
where the human depths aroused are not so merely inci- 
dental to a lively debate. I console myself by remember- 
ing that from just such combinations the characteristic 
quality of the play derives, and a most enjoyable char- 
acteristic quality, and let it go at that. 

The Theater Guild production goes a long way toward 
confirming the Guild’s assumption of a real acting com- 
pany. I doubt if anywhere else in town so even an ex- 
cellence could be maintained in the casting and the per- 
formance. Mr. Dudley Digges’ directing is smooth and 
exact, never false, full of the right sort of vivacity; and 
to the sum of it he contributes his own portrayal of the 
doctor of the old school, a fine, touching, minutely con- 
sidered piece of work. 

Miss Lynn Fontanne, as Jennifer Dubedat, plays better 
than I have evereseen her in any role not comic in its 
values. Emotionally she furnishes precisely the right foil 
for the fantastic verity of Louis Dubedat, both as the 
dramatist wrote him and as Mr. Lunt plays him. And 
this creation of Mr. Alfred Lunt’s is a brilliant one, not 
only for the rightness of plane in which he gets the whole 
placed, but in what is very rare among our male players, the 
study of costume and make-up to the last telling effect. 
He contrives to give quite luminous values to the speeches 
and scenes of this character, so distinguished and impor- 
tant in his own region, such a blackguard in regions for- 
cign to him, and he contrives an appearance, the pinched, 
loose, drawn clothes, the white make-up, the hair, that 
is a wonder of skill. 

Mr. Baliol Holloway, splendidly remembered for his 
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performance of Iago to Mr. Hampden’s Othello, takes 
the part of the doctor whose dilemma of love and _ pro- 
{fessional ethics strings the plot along. He plays inte!|)- 
gently and sincerely enough, but the prose realism of } 
role leaves him somewhat incomplete and uneasy. Mr. 
Ernest Cossart’s Sir Ralph Bloomfield Bonnington, thc 
Royal physician, was excellent; Mr. Henry Travers, |) 
Blenkinsop, the unprosperous, homely doctor, was as ¢ 
technically as anything I have seen him do, and went 
farther in depth and pathos. You would have to see \|: 
Morris Carnovsky’s performance as the Jewish doctor to 
know why, though conscientious enough, it falls out o/ 
the acting frame. Mr. Philip Leigh, as the newspaper 
man present at the death scene, has a piece of very 
writing to contend with; the only way cut would be to 
play it with more wit and more joy in its rough malice. 
Of the Danish classic at the Civic Repertory Theate: 
I can only say that any retelling would be false to 
entertaining fantasy and point; that it is much to : 
credit of the theater to have produced it; that Mr. B 
Aronson’s decor is a witty success; and that the ac: 
in general is only fairly good, with the exception of \|: 
Paul Leyssac, whose old government official is in the : 
that would be right for the whole play, and is very ironic 
and delightful. StarRK Yov> 


Washington Notes 


ETTING away, for the time being, from presi- 
G dential candidates and presidential polities (on the 
ground that'so much will be written on those subjects 
here in the next six months that it is a relief not to « 
for once) it may not be uninteresting to note that, with 
the Seventieth Session of Congress just a day or so old, 
or two things can be forecast about it with reaso: 
certainty. 

One of these is that, regardless of the earnest r 
mendation of the saintly Andrew, supported by the | 
Calvin, and buttressed by that prize aggregation of super 
Babbits, the Chamber of Commerce of the United Sra 
the federal estate-tax will not be repealed. This 
easy and safe prediction. It is safe, not particu! 
because Speaker Longworth declared himself against 
an unwonted and unprecedented burst of irregularit 
because the measure was completely dead before that. WV en 
the intrepid Speaker kicked the repeal proposal in the ‘acc, 
it was lying flat on its back and had not breathed for some 
days. It had been badly trampled by the heavy hob-na'led 
boots of the Hon. Garner, and other members of the \‘ «vs 
and Means Committee, pounded by sundry Senators trom 
the West and rabbit-punched by Congressmen of ¢\¢1) 
complexion. 

The situation is worth reciting, not as news but because 
it is significant of a change in the attitude of the daily 
press that is extremely interesting to me. Here are Demo 
crats and Republicans alike, taking one of Mr. Mellon's 
pet ideas and bashing it around until it has no more shap¢ 
or vigor than a rag doll—and not a single newspap¢t 
screams in pain! Last session and the two sessions betort 
that, if anyone dared differ with a taxation proposal 
emanating from the Treasury and marked with the Mellon 
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brand, the great metropolitan dailies, Republican, Demo- 
cratic and independent; literally buried him under abuse 
and the syndicate press foamed with fury. The poor old 
Democrats were bullied and browbeaten last year and the 
year before that into accepting the so-called Mellon bills. 
They abandoned their own taxation ideas and principles 
and acquiesced in a program of taxation reduction formu- 
lated in the New York banks, based on the perfectly charm- 
ing theory that if the tax burdens of the 284 gentlemen 
who have incomes above a million a year are lightened, 
the millions of people who pay no taxes at all will have 
more work and better pay. 


In view of the general sanctification of Mr. Mellon by 
the press, it seems to me that the indifference of the bulk 
of the press to the contemptuous treatment of his federal 
estate-tax plan, which is also tenderly cherished by the 
New York bankers and the 284 high-bracket lads here- 
tofore mentioned, is a striking change, to say the Icast. 
Strange, too, is the attitude of the Chamber of Commerce, 
which reached the conclusion some time ago that Mr. 
Mellon does not know what he is talking about when he 
says $225,000,000 is the safety limit for the tax cut, and 
that $400,000,000 is the least that can be stood for. 
When you consider how this Chamber of Commerce and 
all kindred associations have regarded Mr. Mellon in the 
past, to have it burst forth in raucous disagreement with 
the “greatest Secretary of the Treasury since Alexander 
Hamilton,” taking direct issue, moreover, with the great 
Coolidge himself, certainly deserves public attention and 
comment by the press. Yet—and this makes it the more 
interesting and significant—there has been practically none 
at all. I have looked in vain for scalding editorials de- 
nouncing the Chamber. Even the splendidly loyal and 
devoted Curtis press has not grown excited over what 
would have seemed sacrilege a year ago. 

I ask myself, What does it mean? Has Mr. Mellon 
begun to slip? And if so, whose fault is it? Certainly not 
that of the Hon. Ogden L. Mills. While I am not what 
would rightly be termed an ardent admirer of Mr. Mills, 
who seems to me at times to be slightly too full of himself, 
| certainly regard him as an improvement over the Hon. 
Garrard Winston, who used to make those Treasury 
guesses about the surplus, so miraculously wide of the mark. 
Under Mr. Mills, it seems to me, Mr. Mellon has been 
more sure-footed than under Mr. Mills’ predecessor. His 
statements have been more restrained; his controversies 
with college professors on the subject of the foreign debts 
have been conducted with complete success, the college pro- 
fessors being hurled back on their haunches, rebuked and 
repressed, 


Yet here we are, at the threshold of the session, seeing 
Mr. Mellon’s pet projects tossed into the waste basket, the 
solemn recommendations made up for him by Mr. Mills 
not only disregarded but disregarded without any earth- 
quakes in the press. What does it mean? Can it be that 
the gloss is wearing off? Has the Mellon infallibility been 
discarded or forgotten? And if that is true of Mr. Mellon, 
will it not be followed by a dissolution of the absurd, 
fictitious picture of Mr. Coolidge, so carefully built up 
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in the business world for five years? Who can tell? 

Three years ago, I felt sure the general journalistic and 
banking worship of Mr. Coolidge, due primarily to the 
reverence inspired by Mr. Mellon, could not last. But it 
did last, and long ago I gave up any notion that this 
worship could be shaken. I expected it would last clear to 
the end of the Coolidge regime, and that both Mr. Mellon 
and Mr. Coolidge would go out of office with their haloes 
still on their heads. Now, I am not so sure. From certain 
loose, hot language heard around the Capitol, since the 
Seventieth Session started, I begin to fear that before the 
session is over there will not be half a halo between them. 


T. R. B. 


Washington. 


The Road to Moscow 


HE train waits an hour at midnight on the driz- 

zling edge of Poland. From now on, everything 
is going to be different. The German train crews and 
yard hands were fathers of families; the Poles who are 
hitting our wheels with hammers are scarcely freshmen. 
The name of the station is Stentsch. 

As we lurch forward into the night, my friend the 
C. P. R. agent unfastens a suitcase full of children’s 
clothes, gifts from Canada to Ukrainians in Poland. He 
now lives in Winnipeg. He tells me that Mackenzie 
King’s grandfather was shot as a rebel by the British. 
He tells me that Canada does not want Polish, Ru- 
manian or Jewish immigrants. Once, when he was hunt- 
ing in the north, his partner killed a bear by ramming 
a fist down his throat. While in Paris he bought what 
I at first understood to be “gowns for his missus,” but 
turned out to be guns for moose. 

Warsaw in the mild morning air. Leisurely tracks 
open to the blue sky. Cars, made in Milan, marked Zem- 
gale and other queer destinations. Trig officers in im- 
aginative uniforms. A news-stand full of books with Pol- 
ish titles and French type. An American wants me to 
help her locate the train for Cracow, where she is going 
to visit relatives. 

We steam off into the great plain, flat and fenceless, 
which begins almost immediately, and whose fuzz of 
timid adolescent birch trees stretches ahead of us for 
two thousand miles. Actually, from these dirty sleeping- 
car windows, we can see no farther than we could in 
France or Germany, but there is so little here to catch 
the eye that this horizon of uncertain green seems sad 
and limitless and immensely far away. The roads in this 
landscape do not bisect it, as they would elsewhere, but 
trespass and wander over it half-heartedly; the villages 
are windowless accidents upon its face, cattle sink into 
it like insects, men are pitifully few and small; even 
the clouds, sailing southeast in cottony convoys, seem 
alien to it and change it only as much as dim shadows 
can change vague fields. 

Toward evening the villages become rarer, the browned 
birches crowd up on either side of the track in gloomy, 
mangy regiments. The long train, with its cars from 
Ostend, Paris, Berlin, Warsaw, makes deliberate stops 
beside straggling towns. Heavy-footed peasants stand and 
stare, little Jewish girls in high heels and gay dresses 
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walk up and down the platform, giggling. Between the 
ragged towns lie hing blankets of fields, their edges 
patches of sand. We are entering that great belt between 
Poland and Russia which for centuries has been good 
for very little besides war. From 1914 to 1917 the lines 
wavered back and forth across it, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of peasant families were transported eastward, to 
Siberia and the Volga, most of them never to return. 
We pass desolate soldiers’ graveyards, clogged with buslies, 
their anonymous crosses leaning at neglected angles. Here 
a crumbling pile of brick, there naked concrete founda- 
tions, later abandoned, railway embankments, stripped of 
their tracks, bear witness to the three years’ fighting. 
There was not much in this part of the world for guns 
to destroy except the earth, which has healed, and wood, 
which burns, and men, who are buried or go away. On 
the edge of a marshy stream a heron is standing on 
one leg. 

“What a dead country,” 
looking out of the window. “The chimneys don’t smoke, 
there are hundreds of cars doing nothing on sidings. But 
perhaps Russia will also seem lifeless again when I have 
crossed the border.” Soon there is only blackness to see 
from the window, and he leans ‘back in his corner. I 
go on reading the Moscow newspapers. Trotsky is a 
traitor. Trotsky has been playing with the counter- 
revolutionary bourgeois intelligentsia. “All this Trotsky 
“[ haven't been 


says a Russian, mournfully 


business is very interesting,” I remark. 
following it,” from the Russian. Perhaps he hasn't. Per- 
haps he isn’t interested in a party squabble. Perhaps he 
is keenly interested, but doesn’t care to talk about fam- 
ily affairs with a stranger. I don’t know. 

The border isn’t far away. First comes the Polish 
station, Stolpce, then an hour in a sort of no man’s land, 
then the Russian, Niegoreloye. The Polish officials are 
beginning to look at our passports. Here comes a mag- 
nificent officer in a festive costume with silver and medals 

d varnished boots. He is immediately followed by a 

by little soldier who salutes timidly and mutters some- 

ing about “cigarettes.” We fumble for them, but that 

isn’t what he wants, so we empty what we have leit 

of small copper and silver groschen into his eager, re- 

spectful hand. And he is immediately followed by the 

sleeping-car conductor, who informs us that he receives 
no wages, so won't we please give him something. 

An hour more in the darkness. That malady of in- 
ternational travelers, the pre-customs stage-fright, slowly 
seizes us, and we discuss regulations. The Union of So- 
cialist Soviet Republics allows one to import, among other 
things, provisions, two pairs of goloshes, one cake of soap. 
“Books and manuscripts are examined at the frontier, 
and if necessary sent to the censor.” 

Suddenly a new face is at the door of our compart- 
ment, smiling, politely saluting. A long brown overcoat 
covers him from his neck to the ground. On his mili- 
tary cap is a large, reassuring red star. ‘Passports, please.” 
We are at the gateway of the great experiment. In ten 
minutes the train-load of tired passengers crowd into a 
long frame shack, followed by their luggage borne on the 
backs of the Brotherhood of White Russian Porters in 
long aprons. On the walls are appeals to subscribe to 
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the national industrialization loan, typewritten tariff 

ules, a picture of Lenin. The customs guards stand ; 
in their flowing-skirted overcoats. Their faces seem « 
from some impassive red-brown wood. An immig: 
stamping on a huge wicker trunk, trying to force +! 
down over a white mound of family linen. In a 

booth a cashier is changing dollars, marks, z/o/; 
rubles and chervontsy. He calculates the amounts 
amazing swiftness on an old-fashioned abacus. I a: 
that I have too much luggage, but it doesn’t seem to n 

The Russian railways have two classes, “hard 
“soft.” As 1 walk toward my soft carriage, I pa 
“hard” class, with the heels of sleeping-boots sho, 
against the darkened windows. 

In the morning we are in the country beyond Sm 
Breakfast is being served in the dining-car to the 
The comrade waiter brings me tea, eggs, long s! 
damp khaki bread. On the plates are stamped “In: 
tional Sleeping Car Company,” and also, “Prolet 
of the world, unite.” A very heavy, prosperous 
with gold rings on his fingers is at the next table. 
ther down are two men whom I guess to be n 
of the Party on official mission. They have an ; 
ance at once nonchalant and ascetic, they stare wit! 
amusement at the other passengers, and seem to hay 
mild secret in common. 

On either side, fields, divided into interminable : 
strips, roll away. Herds of cattle of all sizes graz 
out fences or visible shepherd. 

Half or more of the green-brown landscape is a 
of young straggling woods, the other half is striped 
ploughing. The weathered thatches of the villa; 
come down nearly to the ground, and I can hard! 
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any windows. Unspeakably muddy roads, or rather ' 


curve along and split up, at some marshy spot, int 
a-dozen meandering detours. 
At a station, red soldiers and officers stand on t! 


form, like strange dolls, for beneath the long flaring 


skirts their feet are not visible until they begin to 


One sees immovable, stolid healthy faces, and among : 


a face or two queerly sensitive, lit up from within, \ 
one would give much to be able to talk to. Over a 


pump a sign reads, “Unboiled water—do not drink.” | 


ther on a shack is labelled “School for Railway Emp! 
Three little girls and an old man are selling ap; 
baskets. A soldier silently examines the apples, w! 
girls chatter their-price. The soldier buys from th: 
The old man, whose feet are wrapped in long st: 
cloth, looks after him like a wistful dog, wants him ' 
seems about to protest, but remains puzzled, sad and : 
On the left a great granite eagle stands on a we' 
The Battle of Borodino. Fifty miles to Moscow. 


Eight miles to Moscow. Two miles to Moscow. | 


are no suburbs. A sprawl of wooden houses, t) 
of gold church cupolas, and again the fields in 


strips. Suddenly the tracks diverge, with cars scatte! 


over them; low sheds appear, and signals. The 
slows down beside a deserted platform. A smal! 
with a pointed beard comes up and says, tent: 
“Savoy Hotel?” 


This is Moscow. Ropert Litt: 
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A New York Diary 


HERE is an honest grossness about the new “Artists 
and Models” which in these hypocritical times is 
smewhat appealing. “Rabelaisian” will not fit; that is too 


sig a word, but the word “French” (with due regard 


or its derivation) will describe at least three of the skits 
a this show. They are both salacious and comic, whereas by 
ocal standards these qualities, when found in combination, 
¢ disapproved. Again, the production strikes a heavy 


low at the national tradition of which Mr. Earl Carroll 


vas the special guardian: the folk-belief that the female 
orm is walking Art. As the showgirls stalk in for one 


memorable number, it transpires that the sumptuous rai- 
ment of each is in some critical respect deficient; here a 
bare flank, there a tummy, there a pinkly palpitant backside, 


exposed to the kisses of the atmosphere and the guffaws 


»f the visiting buyers. This is an affront to American 


vomanhood; let us have more of them. The show in 
neral is strong on comedy, and in a strong way, and 
lorence Moore, of course, is a powerful asset to such 
show. Jack Osterman, on the whole, is another, the 
retty Marietta O’Brien has the idea, the pretty three- 
undred-pounder Margie Evans makes every ounce count; 
ong the principals only Jack Pearl, a German comedian 
tho needs better lines, becomes actively tiresome. Some 
f the scenes and nearly all the painted backdrops in 
Artists and Models” are distinguished. Any remarkable 
cing is confined to the chorus and two astounding male 
»dancers, King and King. 
The score is debited to Harry Akst and Maurie Rubens, 
d collectors of atrocities are notified that for the sake 
f a cheap song called (if memory serves) “Bracelets,” 
piled hands have been laid upon the “Fifth Nocturne” of 
hopin. From the musical standpoint the evening is saved 
y the late appearance of Ted Lewis’ orchestra, which, 
or those who ask no apologies from jazz, is about the 
st of its kind. Among other things it plays (as it played 
pr a Columbia record) Lewis’ version of the “St. Louis 
lues,” the most interesting jazz arrangement since Grofe’s 
the “Rhapsody in Blue.” “Artists and Models” drags 
pr considerable stretches, but lowbrow and tired highbrow 
ill join forces to buy it out. 


It is a misfortune for Miss Mae West that she did not 
ke a name for herself in Paris. Her fame in New York 
due entirely to her traffic in plays (which she writes and 
which she appears) like “Sex,” “The Drag,” and “The 
icked Age,” the first two being generally considered as 
le cause of the new censorship. What no one seems to 
ve noticed is her amazing technique, both in writing 
hd in acting. “The Wicked Age,” recently defunct, is 
erly trivial; its pointlessness rises at times to the ex- 
uisite heights of dada, its plotlessness approaches Chekhov. 
contains a satirical picture of a bathing-beauty-contest 
inner signing testimonials, which is ferocious and funny, 
da gin party which, in spite of preposterous details, is 
mchow a gin party and not a stage gin party. Above all, 
‘re is the most economical stage technique now visible 
Miss West’s own acting. Her voice is toneless most 
the time; she rarely moves a muscle; she repeats the 
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last remark of another character and by the faintest in- 
flection either makes it repartee or carries along the con- 
versation. All of these things and the vulgarity of the 
surroundings are exactly what we should have raved over 
if we could have discovered them abroad : sublime common- 
ness, supreme naive technique and all the rest of it. It is, 
at the moment, almost impossible to sit through the dull- 
ness of her play; it is, on the other hand, entirely impossible 
to leave the theater while her startling and fascinating 
figure remains on the stage. 


The growing sentimentality of the New York news- 
papers is positively disquieting—to newspaper men, at 
any rate. In an effort to make news colorful, human- 
interest stories are being treated with an overpowering 
sentimentality. The worst offender is the Telegram, in the 
Scripps-Howard tradition, which features a story charged 
with emotional fine writing at the bottom of page one 
so frequently that it is almost an institution. Robert 
Garland, on the editorial page, sometimes treats a story the 
same way, but, after all, that is editorial-page stuff, as 
appropriate as Frank Sullivan’s comic news reports were 
on the World before he became a columnist. 

The World is letting itself go at a great rate, too. The 
lead of a story runs from, “Bang! Bang! Bang! And three 
more redskins (say gangsters) bit the dust” to “On a dusky 
road near the city of N— Y—, in the year 19—, 
a weary traveler (say straphanger) might have been 
seen... .” The death of Little Augie the gangster was 
a signal for such romps in nearly all the papers, and 
when big stories do not lend themselves to this method, 
little ones about dogs, cats, and lost babies are lifted to 
prominence with pictures. It is rather silly journalism, 
and surely a concession to the tabloids; and I have noticed 
that it has already led to a strange latitude in reportorial 
language. A witness at a recent murder trial was de- 
scribed as “ignorant and ugly’; the unfortunate Mr. Kid- 
well who expected a car a block long for being a good 


yes-and-no man was tried in the news columns on his 2 


pearance and his record. If this goes on, there will pres- 
ently be room in New York for a nice dull paper with the 
old-fashioned idea of presenting the news. 


As practitioners of a profession, engineers are almost 
completely anesthetized. With the exception of the few 
powerful minds that conceive a great work of engineering 
which is also a work of art, engineers have no sense what- 
ever of the effect upon eye and mind that their works 
produce: the disorderly factory districts, the gawky iron 
bridges which are the characteristic products of the en- 
gineer’s mind are not offset by an occasional bridge like 
the Hell Gate Bridge or a reservoir like that at Kensico. 
Architects, even when they do not succeed in achieving 
beauty, at least try to; whereas engineers, if they some- 
times fail to achieve ugliness, feel themselves under no 
particular obligations to avoid it. In this anesthetized 
profession, the road engineer and the army engincer do not 
stand out as exceptions; alas! quite the contrary; their 
blindness is invincible. Some day the sins of these unamiable 
and obtuse gentlemen will be fully catalogued; and when 
the time comes, I trust that the army engincers’ complete 
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and highly successful demolition of High Bridge will not 
pass unnoticed. It happened to be one of the finest stone 
bridges in the East; we had worried along with it for 
more than two generations without losing our share of 
the commerce and industry of the continent; but the army 
engineers discovered that it was an obstruction to the 
traffic of the Harlem River; and, in the interests of our 
handicapped commerce and navigation, they decided to im- 
prove it. Above the protests of a few intelligent people, 
including, if I remember rightly, the New York Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects, they have carried 
through their work of demolition. I trust they will not 
stop at this point. There is an even finer bridge, the 
Brooklyn Bridge, which is also an obstruction to navi- 
gation: battleships must lower their aerial masts when 
they pass under it! Something bigger and better should 
be put in its place; the army engineers will, doubtless, 
know how and what. In improving the watercourses of 
New York for navigation and defense, they are capable of 
doing everything that a triumphant enemy might do in 
a mood of malignant destruction. 


The death of Walter Fuller a little while ago recalled 
to my mind all he had done to make the Freeman, in 
the first two years of its existence, a paper with a flavor 
and an individuality. He himself wrote scarcely at all; 
but that only made him the better editor, for he threw 
himself into the work of his contributors with a double 
zeal, tempering their sharpness, combing out their matted 
thoughts, removing the edges of boorishness, adding a 
whimsical turn of humor to the most matter-of-fact work, 
until suddenly—lo! it had the stamp of the Freeman; the 
humor, the grace, the urbanity that it claimed for its own. 
Mr. Nock himself set the tone for the paper; it was Walter 
Fuller's role, in the formative period, to catch the essence 
of Mr. Nock better than anyone else could do, and to 
stand as a buffer between Mr. Nock and the less practised 
contributors, until they, too, had become animated with 
it. How well do I remember Fuller’s quick outstretched 
hand, his bright nervous eye, his puckish moments of in- 
spiration. English by birth, a Mancunian by education, 
he was at home in neither England nor America: when 
here, he remembered the bright red cottages, the neat 
hedges and the lush parks of England; when in England 
he remembered the openness of American manners and the 
informal ease of American friendships: in each country, he 
had a little too much of the opposite one’s qualities not 
to be a little “out of it.” A valuable part of the Freeman 
died, for me, when Walter Fuller left it in 1922 to re- 
turn to England; a man like Fuller, so cordial, so enthu- 
siastic, so tender and loyal, had a value to the paper out of 
all proportion to the calculable work that he did; and such 
people—there are none too many of them—have a similar 
value in the world. One cannot place one’s hand on what 
Walter Fuller did; but one cherishes deeply all that he 
was; and one knows that deeds and achievements scatter 
like dust, whilst such a life leaves a permanent trace on 
every person that it has touched. 


The curious name “Yamekraw,” which may have 
puzzled readers of one of the poems in James Weldon 
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Johnson’s “God’s Trombones,” belongs to the 
settlement in Savannah. It has just bobbed up ag 
the title of an equally curious “Negro Rhapsody” }, ,, 
insufficiently known colored composer of popular «, 

The latter’s compatriot and publisher, Perry Bra; 
shall have the first word here on the subject o: , 
musical outburst: 


We are announcing the latest work or opv; 
renowned jazz pianist, James P. Johnson. This o;+; 
has endeavored to assemble all of the rhythyica beady 
phrases that deal strictly with necrology and 7 f Bet 
spared efforts we have tried to compile the ‘ 
twenty-six pages. The treatise chants spiritual -: 
also embraces the common rhythms known 
spirituals and jazz, then modulates to its dest 
many sequences are to be found uncommon 
popular type of music. . .. We may boast of : 
a wholly American theme. 


ent C 
Satur 
sation 
asiga 


man ' 


Unless the passage beginning at page eight repr: 
movement of rubber-tired hearses, diligent search 
Johnson’s opus uncovers nothing dealing with n 
but with this exception Mr. Bradford talks gos; 
is not,” he continues, “a Rhapsody in Blue, but 
sody in Black and White. (Black Notes on White | 
We hope it will meet with your approval.” 
What its writer has done has been to take 
themes, and so skillfully to juggle about and disg 
in the numberless intuitive rhythms of his race, t 








have come to compose something approaching a ) ancl choice 
kranian anthology. Although the themes are melod calli chat Ii 
his own, these rhythmical figures go back to the Charleston] the sul 
back to “The Alabama Blues,” to “The Maple cali trophe, 
Rag,” to “Under the Bamboo Tree,” the pat-dance Sal jnow . 
Away Ladies,” the spiritual called “Who Is Dat \ (New 
in Miss Jessye’s collection, to the corn-songs, the “)«!!«‘s, BiB Hemin 
and back to the war dance; and as one after <nothegiboly fo, 
melts into the next, we come to realize sharply ‘hing jn 
they are all of one fabric. Moreover, these »! xriptic 
blues, and chirpy and mean ones; the “spirituc!st( Hi The }y 
portions are graceful and melancholy; the jazz is hot: O@E gories 
sardonic solo passages, torturing the flat seventh in ‘cp... ” 
leaps and convolutions, are in character, as are the trplt temper: 
grace notes, the descending tenths and the } they be 


octaves in the bass; and it is not the composition’s |G sjvene, 
achievement that, except for the prefatory gesture towa@s..4” 


Gershwin, it ignores the existence of the white race. ! One 
asks for no ponderous judgment that it has reconciled j peared 
with the Muse. It might have written its motto 1° [GMB pod ¢ 
poet’s words: of both 
. j me to 

You can — your attics, take the roof or the ar! variabh 

you choose, for or 

. . . . bl 1es 

But my highest aspiration is the basement aS. 
. — ; 7 been sk 

In short, it is interesting, and it is genuine. It 's wf fs 
. } . MALY 

able at present only for the piano, and at the speed © ee 
as : 


which its composer takes it, it calls for galloping fs" sad 
Fletcher Henderson should orchestrate it, deposit J a 
Johnson at a twenty-foot concert grand all clustered #™ oa 
with saxophones, and show the white folks what « ™ , oo 
oughly aroused town named Yamekraw can say for 
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¢ writer learned after the above was written that 
“S'@iyamekraw” has now been arranged by the colored com- 
na William G. Still for the Don Voorhees orchestra, 
ich will very shortly both broadcast it, and record it for 
‘Se Columbia Phonograph Company. ) 


The Sportsman’s Tragedy 


of the HE reputation of Ernest Hemingway has, in a very 
rtist short time, reached such proportions that it has al- 
ready become fashionable to disparage him. Yet it seems 

(h nd me that he has received in America very little intelli- 
ent criticism. I find Lee Wilson Dodd, for example, in the 
sturday Review of Literature, with his usual gentle trepi- 
tion in the presence of contemporary life, deciding with 
a. ssigh of relief that, after all, Ernest Hemingway (a young 
his man who has published only three books) is not Shake- 
geare or Tolstoy; and describing Hemingway's subjects 
« follows: “The people he observes with fascinated fixa- 
ton and then makes live before us are .. . all very much 
dike: bull-fighters, bruisers, touts, gunmen, professional 
pidiers, prostitutes, hard drinkers, dope fiends. ... For 
what they may or may not be intellectually, esthetically or 
morally worth, he makes his facts ours.” In the Nation, 
Joseph Wood Krutch, whose review is more sympathetic 
tha Mr. Dodd’s, describes Hemingway as follows: 
‘Spiritually the distinguishing mark of Mr. Hemingway's 
work is a weariness too great to be aware of anything 
t thei but sensations. ... Mr. Hemingway tells us, both by his 
| ame@li choice of subject and by the method which he employs, 
Cali that life is an affair of mean tragedies. ... In his hands 
the subject matter of literature becomes sordid little catas- 

Leal trophes in the lives of very vulgar people.” I do not 
‘ai know whether these reviewers of “Men without Women” 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) have never read 
Hemingway's other two books, or whether they have sim- 

ply forgotten them. Do the stories in “In Our Time” 

thal and in “The Sun Also Rises” actually answer to these de- 
’ UGE scriptions? Does “Men without Women” answer to them? 
"CHE The hero of “In Our Time,” who appears in one or two 
stories in the new volume, and the hero of ““The Sun Also 
Rises,” are both highly civilized persons of rather complex 
temperament and extreme sensibility. In what way can 









‘i adventures of even the old bull-fighter in “The Unde- 
Wa feated” be called a “sordid little catastrophe”? 

a One of the stories in “Men without Women” also ap- 
| MEE peared in The American Caravan, and was thus twice ex- 
| “SEEM posed to the reviewers; yet in all the reviews I have read 
of both volumes I cannot remember one which seemed to 
me to give an accurate account of it. It has almost in- 
variably been mentioned, briefly, as a simple tale of hor- 
tor or a tale of brutality, or something of the sort. Let 
ws examine this story a moment. “Two young men have 
been skiing in the Alps: it is spring and the sun is ter- 
tifically strong; but in the shade, the sweat freezes in their 
underclothes. They have begun to find it oppressive and are 
glad to get down to an inn. On their way, they have 
passed a burial, and at the inn they hear the story of the 
woman who is dead. She was the wife of a peasant and 
ded during the winter, but the husband was snow- 


they be said to be “very vulgar people”? And can thg 
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bound and could not bring her out till spring. The peas- 
ant put the body in the wood-shed, laying it on a pile of 
wood; but when he had to use the wood, he stood the 
corpse up in a corner, and got into the habit of hanging 
the lantern in its mouth. Why, we ask ourselves for a 
moment, have we been told about the skiing expedition? 
Then, immediately, we realize that Hemingway, with his 
masterly relevance in apparent indirection, has, in the op- 
pression felt by the tourists, supplied us with the explana- 
tion of the brutalization of the peasant. This brutaliza 
tion by itself is not, however, the theme of the story. We 
do not see the point till the end. The peasant will not 
drink at the inn, where he has come immediately after 
the burial, but goes on to a neighboring one. “ ‘He didn't 
want to drink with me,’ said the sexton. ‘He didn’t want 
to drink with me, after he knew about his wife,’ said the 
innkeeper.” Similarly, “A Pursuit Race” is, as Mr. Dodd 
would say, a story about a dope-fiend; but what is more 
interesting and important, it is also about a man who ha 
just lost a desperately prolonged moral struggle, and it de- 
rives its whole significance from the last paragraph, in 
which the manager of the burlesque show, understanding 
what has happened and pitying his recreant advance man, 
refrains from waking him. So in “A Simple Inquiry,” in 
which we are shown that strange demoralization of army 
life which is scarcely distinguishable from stoicism, the 
value of the incident lies entirely in the fact that the 
major refrains from dismissing the boy. 

It would appear, then, that Hemingway's world was 
not quite so devoid of interest as it has been represented by 
Mr. Krutch and Mr. Dodd. Even when he deals with rudi- 
mentary types—as he by no means always docs—his drama 
usually turns on some principle of courage, of honor, of pity 
—in short, of sportsmanship in its largest human sense— 
which he discovers in them. I do not say that the world 
which Hemingway depicts is not a bad world; it is a bad 
world and a world where much is suffered. Hemingway's 
feelings about this world, his criticism of what goes on in 
it, are, for all his misleadingly simple and matter-of-fact 
style, rather subtle and complex; but he has, it seems to 
me, made it sufficiently plain what sort of emotions and 
ideas he intends to communicate. His first book was 
called “In Our Time,” and it was made up of a series of 
brief and brutal sketches of barbarous happenings mostly 
connected with the War, alternated with a series of short 
stories about a sensitive and healthy boy in the American 
northwest. We were, I take it, to contrast these two 
series. When Hemingway gave them this title, he meant 
to tell us that life was barbarous, even in our civilized 
age; and that the man who sees the cabinet ministers shot 
and who finds himself potting at the Germans from the 
“perfectly priceless barricade” has had to come a long way 
from the boy who, with the fresh senses of youth, so much 
enjoyed the three days’ fishing trip at Big Two-Hearted 
River. Yet has he really come so far? Is not the very princi- 
ple of life essentially ruthless and cruel? What is the dif- 
terence between the gusto of the soldier all on edge to hunt 
his fellow humans and the gusto of the young fisherman 
hooking grasshoppers to catch trout? Hemingway is pri- 
marily preoccupied with these problems of suffering and 
cruclty. 
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The barbarity of the world since the War is also the 
theme of Hemingway's next bock, “The Sun Also 
Rises.” By his title and by the quotations which he pre- 
fixes to this book, he makes it plain what moral judgment 
we are to pass on the events he describes: “You are all a 
lost generation.” What gives the book its profound unity 
and its disquieting effectiveness is the intimate relation 
established between ‘the Spanish fiesta with its processions, 
its revelry and its bull-fighting and the atrocious behavior 
of the group of Americans and English who have come 
down from Paris to enjoy it. In the heartlessness of these 
people in their treatment of one another, do we not find 
the same principle at work as in the pagan orgy of the 
testival? Is not the brutal persecution of the Jew as 
much a natural casualty of a barbarous world as the fate 
of the man who is accidentally gored by the bull on the 
way to the bull-ring? The whole interest of “The Sun Also 
Rises” lies in the attempts of the hero and the heroine to 
disengage themselves from this world, or rather to arrive 
at some method of living in it honorably. The real story 
is the story of their attempts to do this—attempts by which, 
in such a world, they are always bound to lose in every- 
thing except honor. I do not agree, as has sometimes been 
said, that the behavior of the people in “The Sun Also 
Rises” is typical of only a small and special class of Amer- 
ican and English expatriates. I believe that it is more or 
less typical of certain phases of the whole western world 
today; and the title “In Our Time” would have applied 
to it with as much appropriateness as to its predecessor. 

Hemingway's attitude, however, toward the cruelties 
and treacheries he describes is quite different from any- 
thing else which one remembers in a similar connection. He 
has nothing of the generous indignation of the romantics: 
he does not, like Byron, bid the stones of the prisoner's cell 
“appeal from tyranny to God”; nor, like Shelley, bid the 
winds to “wail for the world’s wrong.” Nor has he even 
that grim and repressed, but still generous, still passionate 
feeling which we find in the pessimist-realists—in Hardy's 
“Tess,” in Maupassant’s “Boule de Suif,” even in those in- 
frequent scenes of Flaubert where we are made to boil at the 
spectacle of an old farm servant or of a young silk-weaver’s 
daughter at the mercy of the bourgeoisie. In his treatment 
of the War, for example, Hemingway is as far as possible 
from Barbusse or from John Dos Passos. His point of view, 
his state of mind, is a curious one, and one typical of the 
time—he seems so broken in to the agonies of humanity, and, 
though even against his will, so impassively resigned to them, 
that his only protest is, as it were, the grin and the oath of 
the sportsman who loses the game. Furthermore, we are not 
always quite sure on which side Hemingway is betting. 
We are sometimes afflicted by the suspicion that what we 
are witnessing is a set-up, with the manager backing the 
barbarian. Yet, to speak of Hemingway in these terms 
is really to misrepresent him. He is not a moralist stag- 
ing a melodrama, but an artist presenting a situation of 
which the moral values are complex. Hemingway thor- 
oughly enjoys bull-fighting, as he enjoys skiing, racing and 
prize-fights; and he is unremittingly conscious of the fact 
that, from the point of view of life as a sport, all that 
seems to him most painful is somehow closely bound up 
with what seems to him most enjoyable. The peculiar 
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conflicts of feeling which arise in a temperament of this 
kind, are the subject of his fiction. His most remark.bl- 
effects, effects unlike anything else one remembers, ar 
those, as in the fishing trip in “The Sun Also Rises,” \\ here 
we are made to feel, behind the appetite for the p! 


world, the falsity or the tragedy of a moral situation. ‘|. 
inescapable consciousness of this discord does not arous 
Hemingway to passionate violence; but it poisons hin) and 


makes him sick, and thus invests with a singular ; 
quality—a quality perhaps new in fiction—the sunlig!:; 
the green summer landscapes of “The Sun Also k 
Thus, if Hemingway is oppressive, as Mr. Dodd com; 
it is because he himself is oppressed. And we may {ind in 
him—in the clairvoyant’s crystal of that incomparable 1::— 
an image of the common oppression. 

EpmMuND Wi 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A Voter Objects 


IR: In your issue of November 9 there is a “confessi ve 
Non-Voter, whose commonly held but seldom expressed view 
on the subject of the franchise seem to call for some comment 
At about the same time that this issue was being sold on the news 


stands, Professor Munro was addressing an audience at the Bar 
Association building on the topic, “Is the Slacker Vote a Menace?” 
And shortly thereafter, the newspapers were reflecting rather 


cynically upon Senator Borah’s recent proposals to submit the 
prohibition question fairly and squarely to the people. 
There is general agreement, undoubtedly, with the statement tha 


non-voting is increasing. But differences of opinion are noted the 
moment one touches upon other relevant problems, or attempts any 
generalizations on the basis of real or imagined findings. The 
writer alluded to above laid down as a generalization t)ai th 
American people are not competent to cast their ballots for th 
best men. His data were his own experiences. Of « » he 
calls attention, as do most other commentators, to the (i/icultis 
which confront the voter. But I object to his conclusions, on th 


grounds that his experiences are inadequate, and his premises art 
unsound. It may seem stupid to direct criticism at the solution 
which he offers, with such an obvious air of pensive whimsicalit. 
I fear, though, that many men seriously entertain such views # 
he expresses. Many others are inclined to accept Proieswr 
Munro’s views that the slacker vote is not now a great menact, 
and not a few tend to lose faith in the democratic dogma. 
It is customary for those who discuss this problem 
gf onsideration of the various studies of non-voting w! a 
been made by Professors Merriam, Gosnell, Arneson, and othe 
Those who do employ the findings of these students are apt to takt 
liberties with the evidence. Every student of the p: 
electoral abstinence has been careful to advise that their resuis 
are to be understood as pertinent only to the situations in whic 
studied, and for the purposes indicated. None of them impairs ow 
confidence in the orthodox devices of easier registratio: pler 
ballots, less frequent elections, and clearer issues as ten/ing 

increase the quantity and improve the quality of voting. | ‘0! 
in them no warrant for assuming that it is the poor and i 
ignorant who constitute the bulk of the non-voters. Nor cao! 
accept the theory that the well-to-do are better able to cise 
their own and the country’s best interests in the jung! 


oot 


" 


ballots 
ba 


which are submitted to them, than are the poor. And Pro's 
Gosnell’s vote-stimulating experiments would tend to support ™ 
theory that “ballyhooing the moron vote” actually improves ™ 
quality of the franchise. That is, provided, of course, (t ™ 
proper methods of stimulation be used. Merely informing w& 


people in regard to such details as the place and time ol iamg 


increased the independent vote. 
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Attempts to fasten the stigma of electoral inferiority upon com- 
munities cursed with mediocre and dishonest representatives 
serves some good purpose, I suppose. But it may afford the poli- 
tician an opportunity to capitalize attacks upon him or upon his 
community. He may denounce such denunciations as assaults upon 
the representative principle. If he does it effectively, he is 
stronger than ever. So, I conclude, take a leaf out of the poli- 
ticians’ book of experience. Some organizations are doing this. 
The Chamber of Commerce is mindful of its own interests when 
it stimulates the electoral activity of young business men and 
ambitious clerks. The League of Women Voters, with results 
that are bound to be serviceable to the public interest, carries on a 
continuous campaign for more and better voting. Their activity 
is important because they use modern methods to reach the groups 
in whom they have reason to feel the most confidence, They com- 
bine stimulation and education. Your Non-Voter, on the other 
hand, consoles himself by the old formula, Qui tacet consentire 
widetur, But, as Delbriick has said, the non-voter doesn’t consent: 
he submits. And that is not necessary nor wise nor good for 
the soul. Roy V. Peet. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


The ABC of Aesthetics 


IR: I cannot believe that Mr. Waldo Frank, in your issue of 

November 2, puts the proper valuation upon Mr. Leo Stein’s 
“The ABC of Aesthetics.” Is it out of order to remark that, 
in colloquial parlance, Mr. Frank wouldn't? Mr. Frank is by 
way of having very deep thoughts without ever, so far as I know, 
sharpening them to an effective edge. Such has been my luck in 
following his critical works here and there that I now confi- 
dently expect, whenever I take up a new one, to find a pro- 
nounced obstetrical strain as he assists at the birth-pangs of some- 
thing new and revolutionary. In order not to disappoint me in 
the present case, when he could not behold with favor the freshly 
delivered brain-child of Mr. Stein’s, he finds an opportunity to 
say: “Leo Stein, having no sympathy with the birth-pangs of the 
world, decides that there shall be no more birth at all.” He is 
an incorrigible midwife. 

As Mr. Frank shows, Mr. Stein makes some disparaging re- 
marks about the philosophers. I imagine that these remarks are 
largely Socratic and ironical, and that Mr. Stein knows himself as 
a man of considerable philosophical parts. He could not have 
acquired his exceedingly acute dialectic without long philosophi- 
cal discipline. The sort of philosophy about which he feels a 
certain dubiety is perhaps the sort which Mr. Frank, in his vague 
way, would represent. That is to say, Mr. Stein is a competent 
epistemologist, and breaks a good deal of new ground in his at- 
tempt to define the object of esthetic knowledge; but he is skepti- 
cal of metaphysics. He is Aristotelian rather than Platonic; in more 
modern terms, it is possible that he could get on comfortably with 
Kant, though he might be strongly repelled by Spinoza and Hegel. 

Mr. Stein is a philosopher in that he pays no attention to the 
misty and sentimental esthetics in which there is loose talk about 
feeling and emotion, but fixes upon the esthetic experience as a 
form of knowledge. He is not worried about questions of mo- 
tive and valuation; he knows that the motive behind the es- 
thetic experience is to have the esthetic experience, and cannot be 
defined until the experience is defined, and will, in any case, take 
care of itself. He puts the esthetic problem as simply and popu- 
larly as possible, but with a dryness and purity which are admir- 
able in these days. This problem is: How does esthetic knowl- 
edge differ from scientific knowledge? 

The peculiar merit of Mr. Stein’s doctrine is also its greatest 
defect. Instead of taking literature for his example, he takes 
painting. This choice gives him indubitable novelties. But in 
the end it exposes him to the same disabilities as are suffered by 
many theorists who would stake esthetic doctrine on their analysis 
of literature, or possibly music. Mr. Richards, for example, has 
a doctrine derived from his researches into poetry; but Mr. Stein’s 
doctrine would be a total loss if Mr. Richards attempted to apply 
it to his field, and Mr. Richards’ doctrine would be a total loss 
likewise for Mr. Stein. It would seem a very reasonable caution 
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if the esthetic philosophers would say to themselves at the hein. 
ning: “No doctrine will work which will not apply to al! :}, 
arts alike.” 

Mr. Stein's doctrine is concerned with the pictorial object. |j, 
finds the differentia of the pictorial object (from the ordinary 
thing seen) to consist in its quality of being reduced into { cu 
with a definite center and a consequent distortion of all the mar. 
ginal features. To this doctrine Mr. Frank capitulates instay:\y. 
But there is serious question whether, in strict logic, this poig 
carries conviction. It remains to be shown more conclusively 
that the unification effected within the picture by the focus is 
like most other unifications, a scientific feat rather than an cs. 
thetic. And if it is a scientific feat, then Mr. Stein has added 
substantially to our understanding of painting, but the ba 
problem as to what is specifically esthetic is still to be solve: 

But that does not affect the proposition that Mr. Stein has s 
the problem with unusual freshness and fairness, and has per 
formed a distinguished service. 

Nashville, Tennessee. 


as 


=~ 


Joun Crowe Rawnso.: 


a 


IR: Mr. Ransom’s dislike for that high critical function \ 

might justly be compared, in the creative field, wit 
stetrics, reflects grievously on Mr. Ransom. The fault he finds 
with my purpose as a critic is the critical virtue I aspire t 
sess. That my “very deep thoughts” seem to him to lack 


tive edge” proves, at least, that they have failed to cut into ji 
mind. And for this I am sorry, 
The remarks on Mr. Stein are more unfortunate. Having be 


gun by quarreling with me for my unfairness to Mr. Stein's 
Mr. Ransom—with the logic to be expected in his kind of « 
—proceeds to declare that work invalid altogether. For, if Leo 
Stein’s esthetic theory does not apply (1) to literature a: 

to the esthetic of pictures, what is there left in his book? 


Mr. Ransom writes: “Mr. Stein’s doctrine is concerned with the 
pictorial object. He finds the differentia of the pictoria! t 
(from the ordinary thing seen) to consist in its quality of being 
reduced into focus, etc. ... To this doctrine Mr. Frank ca 


lates instantly. .. .” Of course, I did nothing of the kind. [he 
point of my review was to make clear that these traits « 
work of art are effects: that to discuss them lacks cogency, 
a discussion of their causes: and that Mr. Stein's book fai!s 
cisely in his ignoring of these causes, and in his uncons: 
suming of causes, which inevitably lead into the philos 
realm. But it is not surprising that Mr. Ransom misjud; 
since he does not understand even the book he rushes to 
Leo Stein’s discussion is valid so far as it goes, becaus 
distortion, etc., have their strict equivalents in all the arts. 
the reason why these effects are essentially esthetic (and no 
scientific) might have been clear even to Mr. Ransom Leo 
Stein had elucidated the dynamics and causality behind ¢! 
Mr. Ransom—apostle of clarity—reveals the utter fa 
think any matter through which I have come to identity \ 
the sort of mind of which Mr. Stein’s is a magnificent examp't 
the ostrich-like sort which hopes to get rid of anything but ‘' 
face by calling the inquiry into depths, “emotional,” “vague “ 
“sentimental.” 
New York City. 


And 


to 


WALpo Frayx. 


In Memory of Mrs. Norrie 


IR: Some of your readers will doubtless be interested to ‘0 

of a meeting to be held in memory of Mrs, Gordon Norse, 
Monday evening, December 19, at a quarter past eight o'clock, 
the Auditorium of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 600 
Lexington Avenue. It is hoped that as many as possible of Mrs 
Norrie’s friends and admirers will be present. Mrs. !ieov 
Goddard Leach is acting as chairman, and the speakers wil! 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Oswald Garrison Villard. 


Gertaupe H, Bernstein, 
Executive Secretary, New York Federato 
of Progressive Women. 


New York City. 
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MEXICAN 
FOLKWAYS 


An illustrated bi-monthly in 
English and Spanish. 
“4 yivid and human” account of 
the customs and art of the In- 
dians — two-thirds of Mexico’s 
population. 

With Diego Rivera as Art Edi- 
tor, the illustrations are of spe- 
cial interests. 

$2.00 a year in the U. 8S. A. and 

other foreign countries. 





Ask for sample copy. 
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An Ideal Christmas Present 
The Works of 
7 ‘ 
BRANN THE ICONOCLAST 
The fiery genius of his age 
The most unique character in American 
literature 

Two volumes, elegantly bound in Artcraft 

jeather with gold tops and silk beadbands. 

"wo volumes, Price $10.00 per set, only 
sets left. 

temit check or money order with order. 


THE BRANN PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
225 West 80th Street. New York City, N. Y. 





WHAT IS THE SINGLE TAX? 


Every liberal should know! A _ new 
book by Louis F. Post, former Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, gives a clear and 
comprehensive answer and throws light 
on the great economic problem. 

Cloth bound, only 50c postage prepaid. 

Henry George Foundation, 
1306 Berger Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, la, 








PLAYTIME IS 
IMPORTANT! 


Choose your child's toys as carefully 
} as you do his food. 


We provide the right toy and the 
right book to suit the individual need. 
Come to us with the children's toy and 
gift problems. 

Furnishings and equipment for nurse- 
ries and pursery schools. 

Telephone or visit 


THE PLAYROOM, 220 West 98th Si., 
Riverside 6851 New York City“ 
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MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL, N. Y. 
Live in a modera, fireproof hotel by the 
seashore, for less than in the crowded city. 
ti. per week for two; homelike comforts: 

tdoor sports; maid, valet and telephone 
service; 37 minutes from Times Sq., BMT 
(Brighton Beach Station). hone Shveeps- 
bead 5,000. 











|REAL HARRIS TWEED 
The aristocrat of all sports wear— 
ae Som Rag me in ene _ 
ut lengths ail. Carriage 
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THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 
We hold 1,250,000 vols., second hand and 
hew, every conceivable subject. Books on 


*pproval. Also Rare Books, Out-of-Print 
Books, and Sets of Authors. Catalogues 
free (20 issued). Outline requirements and 
interests, FOYLES, 

= Charing Cross Read, LONDON, England 


$25 WEEKLY 


Spare time, writin 
’ g for newspapers, mag- 
trem Experience unnecessary. Details 


ress Syndicate, 1060. St. Louis, Mo. 








H. L. MENCKEN saysi— 


“IT actually ran until 1:50 last 
night reading your blasphe- 
mies. Acapital book, yousay 
things that ought to be said, 
and you do it with powerful 
directness.” 


about ERNEST BOYD'S 


LITERARY. 
BLASPHEMIES 


The most modern and most 
brilliant of the younger crit- 
icssweepstheacademic dust 
from Shakespeare, Milton, 
Whitman,Hardy,and others, 
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SCHOOLS 


PHILIPS TUTORING 
~ 
SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 
Instruction in all grades, removing de- 
ficiencies, and College preparation un- 
der experienced tutors in private 
home. Parents going abroad or spend- 
ing the winter in Florida will find 
here the finest school facilities and the 
best home care for their boys. Two 
vacancies. References required. 
Jesse Evans Philips, A.M. 
(Formerly Asso-headmaster 
St. Luke's School) 











CHILDREN WANTED: There is room 
for a limited number of boys and giris, 
ages & to 7, in a little school near New 
York City where children may enjoy 
the benefits of a modern education 
without the overstimulation of the city. 
THE LITTLE WHITE 
SCHOOL HOUSE 


Agnes de Lima 


Valley Cottage, N. Y. lbirector 














The LittleSchool of Independence 


for children from 5 to 12 years of age. 
Modern Educational Methods that stimu- 
late independent thought and self-expres- 


sion, 
Doicres Lietze, Director 
19 West 7éth St 


New York, N. ¥. Susquehanna, 6659 





PROMOTION 
EARN PRome: 


OLLEGE CREOIT 


through the 
HOME-STUDY COURSES 


in 40 different subjects given by 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


233 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 











EXPERIMENTS IN 


PERSONAL. RELIGION 





pm oy and challenging 
series of studies from re- 
ligious history and current life. 
Projects under guidance. Corre- 
spondence instruction optional. 
A Home Study Course 
75 cents, 60 cents for § or more 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
She Cniiersity of Cycags Dept 196 Chicage, 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 
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THE WINGED HORSE 


THE STORY OF THE POETS 
AND THEIR POETRY 


By JOSEPH AUSLANDER 
AND FRANK ERNEST HILL 





“Does for the poets what The 
Story of Philosophy did for philos- 
ophers ... admirable... superb.” 
— Henry Hazlitt, N. Y. Sun 


“The event of the fall. . . delight- 
ful . . . dramatic.” — Genevieve 
Taggard, New Republic 





At bookstores $3.50 Doubleday, Page & Co. 





THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET 
ELSEWHERE MAY BE 
RENTED FOR A 
NOMINAL FEE! 


Members throughout the United States 


have access to a collection of rare, scarce 
unusaal, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves 


Limited editions, privately printed items 
unexpurgated transiations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Please state occupation or 
writing for infor: 


profession when 
tion and lists 


Esotevika Biblion, Inc., Dept. C2. 
45 West 45th Street 
- LECTURES _ 
WHAT IS MODERN ART? 
Mr. RALPH M. PEARSON 


announces classes in the analysis of pic- 
tures based on the knowledge of pictorial 








design that has grown out of the modern 
mevement. Courses three months, one ses- 
siou a week, afternoons or evenings 


SARA PARSONS, Manager 
10 B. 53rd St... N. ¥. City. Phone, Plaza 7168 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


Author The Revolt of Modern Youth— 
Companionate Marriage 


LECTURE 
New Morals for Old 
Cooper Union, 8th St. and 3rd Ave., 
Thursday Evening, December 22nd. 
All Seats Reserved 
50¢., 75c., $1.00 
Tickets for sale at Young Peopk 
League, 2 E. Uth St 
Mail orders promptly filled 
FOR RENT 
Two quiet cultured women, occupying 
modern apartment, 82d Street, off 
Central Park West, will rent large 
sunny room, independent entrance, 
business or professional woman. Per- 
manent, references. Trafalgar 1082. 
After 6 P.M. or Sunday. 


HELP WANTED 


A business man whose avocation is writ- 
ing desires the collaboration of a young 
woman skilled in the technique of the art. 
One who is ambitious for authorship her- 
self and has sowe facility in stenography 
and typewriting would be preferred. A 
modest mcome and leisure to pursue own 
work will pre provided. Address Box 6527, 
The New Kepublic. 
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GREETINGS 


Here is a reproduction of the 
wood cut decorating this year’s 
Christmas card, which will be sent 
to you for mailing (or mailed 
from here in your name) to your 
friends announcing gifts of The 
New Republic, or of other mag- 
azines, or of a book. 


Your acceptance of any offer on 
the adjoining page may provide 
: for the renewal of your own New 
Republic subscription and the use 
of the other items as gifts, or 
vice versa. Or all the items in 
your selection may be made gifts 
to one or more persons. 


Please fill in mailing directions 





) \antaee 





on the appended coupons. 





Sentiment in Seasog 


HE oldest friends, the warmest, 
the closest, the most highly 
esteemed, are most easily given pleas 
ure at Christmas time. To them 
gifts mean little, remembrance every 


thing. The fount of feeling, rathe 







than the merit of the tangible thing, 
is the measure of acceptability. Bug! 
for many there is a type of gift---not 


ably books and magazines---whic 
serves not only to lure up images out 
of the past, but also to project the 
past forward into the present by re 
vealing new parallels of thought an 
sympathy between friend and friend, 











This, The New Republic’s Fourteenth Annud A 
Christmas Party, gives occasion for us to preset 
a list of gift offers unexampled in attractivené 
and variety, with prices at the absolute minimum, 
Eighteen in all are displayed on the adjoining 
page. The appended coupons are for your com 
venience in ordering. 


« &.. 


; REPUBLIC --------------------- ----" 
: a ee en ee ee ee ee ee 421 West 21 # Street 
New York Citv 

For the enclosed $...... send The New Republic for and send (title of magazine or book)....... 

one year to to 

PROUD: ig Vb. vb nies Heke sd bonce cocenvebeunecacnttte Se a SN eT ep. tr er 
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EN LEADING BOOKS 


y one of which is obtainable in combination with The New 
public for one year at the unit price shown in bold type} 





Se 
ehh 






Death Comes for the Archbishop, 
by Willa Cather (Knopf, $2.50) 


Right Off the Map, by C. E. Mon- 
tague (Doubleday, $2.50) 
very Adam and Eve, by John Erskine 


(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50) 
athe My Heart and My Flesh, $5.75 


: by Elizabeth Madox Roberts for both 
NING (Viking, $2.50) 


B Men Without Women, by Ernest 
uy Hemingway (Scribner, $2.00) 





leas 





hem 






-not The Public and Its Problems, by 
John Dewey (Holt, $2.50) 


hich Ballyhoo, by Silas Bent 
(Boni & Liweright, $3.00) 


5 OUURE ccience the False Messiah, by C. E. 
th Ayres (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.00) 


$6.25 


for both 


Bismarck: The Story of a Fighter, 
\ [etme by Emil Ludwig 
‘ (Little Brown, $5.00) 


- ANGER Henry Ward Beecher, by Paxton 
Hibben (Doran, $5.00) 


$7.50 


for both 


eason All the ‘lime 


MAGAZINE CLUBS 


At the lowest price ever offered—The 
New Republic, The American Mer- 
cury, and The Atlantic Monthly, all 
for one year for $10.00. (Bought at the 
newsstand, the same magazines would 
cost $8.60 more. ) 


Or, The New Republic and The Amer- 
ican Mercury, both for one year for 


$7.50. 


Or, The New Republic and The At- 
lantic Monthly, both for one year for 
$7.50. 

Or, The New Republic and Harpers, 
both for one year for $7.00, 

These may be either new subscriptions or re- 


newals, mailable to as many persons as there 
are magazines included in the offer you accept. 





The Rise of 


American Civilization 
by Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard 


only the most informative and important, but the 
t readable interpretation of American history ever 
ten, published in a special New Republic Edition 
h makes it possible to offer these two splendid 
mes in combination with one year of The New 
public at a price of only $12.50 for both. 


two one-year subscriptions and two sets of the book 
only $23.00. 
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THE WEEKLY ITSELF 


Many of our readers give The New Republic to 
two or more of their friends. In appreciation of 
this practice we extend, at Christmas time only, 
these two special offers: 


Three one-year subscriptions, one of 
which may be your own, for $11.00. 





Two one-year subscriptions for $8.00. 


ow 
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421 West 21 f Street 
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and send (title of magazine or book)..............- 
to 
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12-14-27 
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Remember the Labor Prisoners 
Cheir Wiues and Children 


9 


XC SODOSE TONE SOOC 


cS Some of the Passaic children whose et 
t) fathers are serving prison terms 4 
because of their activities in the ¢ 
(© famous strike. There are 7 of them 3 
22 now with 21 children whose moth- 
8 ers have to shift for the families. 
3S 


Will You 
Include Them In 


Your Christmas 
Plans ? 


paeoatecsten : 


V4 





NE SOSESE Se SE MENE 


International Labor Defense sends 
monthly $5 to each labor prisoner 
and $20 each to their families. 
This Christmas we will send them a 
special gift to indicate that those 
on the outside have not forgotten 
them. 





-eeeeed 


International Labor Defense 
80 East 11th Street. Room 402 R 


New York City ' ‘THIS CHRISTMAS 


Enclosed please find $..., as my contribution to 
your work and to help send a special gift to the labor $25 to Each 
Labor Prisoner 


prisoners, their wives and children, this Christmas. 
$50 Each to their Wives 


' $5 Each to their Children 
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Winter Book Section 





The Facts of Life 
by C. E. AYRES 


Psychoanalysis Psycho- 
analyzed 
by LEO STEIN 


The Eight-fold Path 


by LYMAN BRYSON 


Shelley 


by CARL H. GRABO 


Where Socialism Begins 


by R. H. TAWNEY 


Indians of Two Continents 
by RUTH BENEDICT 


Louise Imogen Guiney 
by LOUISE BOGAN 


A Literary Expatriate 
by ROSE LEE 


W hat is Matter 
Never Mind? 
by HARRY T. COSTELLO 


Britain's Invisible Empire 
by KEITH HUTCHISON 


Croce 
by H. M. KALLEN 


The Case of Haiti 


by ROBERT HERRICK 


Functional Anthropology 
by ROBERT H. LOWIE 


An Irrepressible Conflict 
by FERDINAND SCHEVILL 





VOL. LI 


NO. 680 


PART TWO 


December 14, 1927 
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If you send your subscription (a new subscription) to The Christian Century at once, you can secure » 


DURING NEAT YEAR LIST 


OU of course wish to know what the vigorous minds, the vitalizing mind, 

thinking about the perplexing problems of today which beset us all. For m, 

tudes, life is hollow; it has no inherent meaning. Happiness is luck; it depg 
upon adventitious circumstances. If you are prosperous, if your work is congenial, ;j 
are happily married, if you have children who turn out well, life indeed seems worth yi 
But when circumstances are adverse, where are the springs of happiness and courage? } 
can one keep the captaincy of his soul when life’s common goods turn to ashes? Great; 
are now living among us who have met life on its own terms and yet have gone steadil 
their way. ‘THE CuristiAN Century has induced a notable company of such men and w 
to write, intimately and revealingly, on this subject, beginning in the first issue of 10 


Why { Have Found Life Worth Living 


JANE ADDAMS CHARLES M. SHELDON 


Whose rich life has stretched the gamut between Minister, editor, and _ novelist ; 
the city’s slums and the seats of the world’s mighty. famous author of “In His Steps. 


LORADO TAFT CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


Lifetime leader in the struggle 


Creative artist and interpreter of art. Who does 
status of woman. 


got wish to know how life presents itself to him? for the new 


CLARENCE DARROW CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


ay pei —_ who does not know Editor The Christian Century. 
whether hife worth living. 


GIFFORD PINCHOT MELVIN E. TROTTER 


Whose battles for national righteousness have made Famous worker in souls, who knows humanity 
name a symbol of the best in public life. when it is both down-and-out and wup-and-in 


BURRIS JENKINS MORDECAI JOHNSON 


Characterized by a Kansas City news- A Negro scholar and gentleman. 
paper as “the whole town’s pastor.” 


HARRY F. WARD STEPHEN S&S. ‘igeavongh 


Interpreter of socialized religion and A prophet who stands in the : 
champion of the underprivileged. spiritual succession of Job and Isai 


What the War Did to My Mind 


T¢ IS NEARLY ten years since the close of the world war—long enough to warrant 
taking inventory of its effe.ts upon our thinking. Who of us looks out upon the W 

with the same eyes that he used in 1914? What change in outlook, in convictions, he 

terrific experience of the war produced in your mind? That question has been put to a dozen thinker 

a group, cover a wide range of intellectual variety. They will answer it in The Christian Century be 

January. Among the contributors to the discussion will be 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK PAUL JONES FREDERICK W. NORWQ 


A Bishop of the Episcopal Church who Minister of London’s eotieds 1 of the 
paid a great price to keep his faith. Free churches; famous war cha 


LYNN HAROLD HOUGH CHESTER H. ROWELL MARY E. WOOLLE! 


A man of learning who preaches like a Cosmopolite, famous journalist and politi- College president, scholar, and states 
Hebrew prophet. cal leader. woman. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR RAYMOND ROBINS LEYTON RICHARDS 


One of the most stimulating minds Distinguished social worker. Minister of one of England's mo 
in the present generation of preachers. fluential Free churches. 


HAROLD L. (PRIVATE) PEAT SHERWOOD EDDY EDWARD A. STEINS 


me ef 


The Connnn soldier whose story has been told Known and loved by college students the The immigrant youth who b 
hundreds of thousands. world over, author, teacher and moral leacet 


Read The Christian Centu 


Protestantism’s Most Conspicuous Preacher. 
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portant books of the year free. Carefully read the coupon in the lower corner of this announcement 


=) THE GREATER VOICES! 


hinds, ODERN SOCIETY is undergoing profound changes. Is the church functioning fruit- 
‘Or m fully under modern conditions? Do these conditions demand radical readjustments 
t depelfhe form, the message or the habits of the church? Under the title, 

ial, if 


ay The Church in Our Time 


xTeat § 
steadil roups of outstanding thinkers and leaders will present ther views in The Christian 


nd wolury beginning at an early date. Note the lists of distinguished writers and their topics: 
ot 1%) 


8 The Next {mportant Stee for the Church 


KRLESE.JEFFERSON FRANCIS J. McCONNELL ROBERT E. SPEER 



































Broadway Tabernacle, New York. Bishop of the Methodist Church. Foreign Missionary Leader. 
ARLES W. GILKEY SAMUEL McCRAE CAVERT LOUIS L. MANN 
de Park Baptist Church, Chicago. Secretary Federal Council of Churches Rabbi Sinai Congregation, Chicago. 
ARTHUR E. HOLT PAUL HUTCHINSON 
Year of Thrilling Chicago Theological Seminary. Managing Editor The Christian Century 
Issues The Church and Our Changing Social Habits 
e Christian Century during the 
r 1928 will be filled with a dis- | JUSTIN WROE NIXON RHODA McCULLOCH 
sh = my in gy a oa Brick Presbyterian Church, Rochester. Editor-in-Chief Y. W. C. A. Publications. 
rilling impe i- 
: tial campaign is on. The prohi- | WM. NORMAN GUTHRIE ORVIS F. JORDAN 
NY bn issue has come to the cross- St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, New York. Community Church, Park Ridge, Ill, 
ds. The problem of world peace 
becoming —_ and pr — 
century-old enterprise o ris- 
[SE —— is passing out e = Do n minati ns Hinder or Help? 
Saad epoch into a new. You will be 
“Tait Igmrested in the editorial discussion | JOHN HAYNES HOLMES WILLIAM E. BARTON 
NS ES Community Church, New York. Lincoln biographer; Congregational leader. 
l We Ha uin 
© Have 5 Getuine sient? | JOSEPH FORT NEWTON EDWIN H. HUGHES 
Can the Missionary Memorial Church of St. Paul, Philadelphia. Bishop of the Methodist Church. 
Enterprise Be Made $ : 
lhe aies the Briand Peeeal "| = What Salvation Can the Church Offer Today? 
; Offer a Hopeful Move 
s, has 
soley _ «._roward Peace? | EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES ERNEST F. TITTLE 
we the Latin ox pea University Church of Disciples, Chicago. First Methodist Church, Evanston, Ill. 
Piette Pope Gains Temporal WILLIAM P. MERRILL RUFUS JONES 
RWO Power—What Then? Brick Church, New York. Professor of dd; Haverford College. 
sa Christian Century, an un- 
sh [MMeminational journal of religion, FILL OUT ONE OF THESE COUPONS AND MAIL TODAY 
{stablished the habit of con- | peenaiaceact | The Christian Century 
nting such issues with candor 9 ns N.R.12-14 
LLB i independence. It snadies sed SUBSCRIPTION . 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


nin the church, but its utterances 
hot constrained by official rela- 
ARDS Me With any ecclesiastical or other 
ized agency. It circulates 


Please enter my name (a new subscriber) for a year's 
subscription to The Christian Century at your regular rate of 
$4.00 (ministers, $3.00), and you will please send me without 
extra c a copy of 1) The Man Nobody Knows” by Barton, 


oly om ong thoughtful laymen and or 1)“ What Can a Man Believe?” by Barton, or D.Goodspeed's 
- histers of all denominations and “New Testament,” or (“The Outlawry of War” by Morrison, 
EINE read by many outside the or (The Daily Altar” by Willett and Morrison, or 1" Jesus, 


irches, 


| 
| 
: : | Man of Genius,” by Murry, or 0““The World's Great Religious 
acquaintance subscrip- | Poetry,” by Caroline Hill, or "The Modern Use of the Bible” 
| 


came © 
leadet 





by Fosdick, or (‘Adventurous Religion” by Fosdick. 





i 
7 t i 
. oe 


DI enclose remittance. OI will remit on receipt of bill. 

“Uf Yr 1928 PEGE, crinnticseece Name seeeeeeccseces COOP OOOSOE EERE EERE OEE EEE EOE EEES 
| RE ae rn 
Address............. ; (Add 52 cents for Canadian subscriptions, $1.04 for foreign) 
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Gifts You Would Welcome 








, Fiction 


*DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCH- 
BISHOP by Willa Cather. A moving 
story of the American Southwest in the 
days of Kit Carson. $2.50. 


*THE GATEWAY TO LIFE by Frank 

Thiess. Translated by H. T. Lowe- 
Porter. A notable portrait of German 
youth. $3.00. 


*“THE DAYS OF THE KING by Bruno 
Frank. Translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter. 
A brilliant reconstruction of the closing 
years of Frederick the Great. $2.50. 


“LOVE IS ENOUGH by Francis Brett 
Young. One woman's story completely 
told. Two volumes boxed. $5.00. 


*KITTY by Warwick Deeping. Author 
of Sorrell and Son and Doomsday. Three 
deeply moving stories of life and love. 
Each $2.50. 


*THE COUNTERFEITERS by Andre 
Gide. The masterpiece of one of the 
greatest writers of the day $3.00. 


*THE MIRACLE BOY by Louis Golding, 
author of Day of Atonement. A power- 
ful and exquisite legend involving the 
great passions. $2.50. 


*THREE WIVES by Beatrice Kean Sey- 
mour. A searching, even-tempered por- 
trait of most modern marriages, and an 
absorbing story. $2.50. 


*THE PROMISED LAND by Ladislas 
Reymont. The epic companion piece to 
The Peasants, which won Reymont the 
Nobel Prize. Two volumes boxed. $5.00. 


*THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN 
EX-COLOURED MAN by James 
Weldon Johnson. With an introduction 
by Carl Van Vechten. The classic state- 
ment of the educated Negro’s dilemma 
today. $3.00. 


*THE SHIP SAILS ON by Nordahl 
Grieg. Translated from the Norwegian 
by A. G. Chater. A freight steamer’s 
voyage, as symbol of man’s cosmic jour- 
ney on this inexorably moving earth. 
$2.50. : 


*DECLARATION OF LOVE by Geof- 

frey Dennis, author of Mary Lee (now 
available in a new edition, $2.50). Mod- 
ern lovers finding each other through 
bitter truth. $2.50. 


*GREENLOW by Romer Wilson, author 
of Dragon's Blood. A dramatic idyll of 
passion in a lonely valley. _ $2.40. 


Alfred A. Knopf 


In Canada, from The Macmillan Company of 
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*A PRINCE OF OUTLAWS by Count 
Alexis Konstantinovich Tolstoy. The 
great historical romance of the time of 
Ivan the Terrible. $3.00. 


Belles-Lettres 


*PREJUDICES: SIXTH SERIES by 
H. L. Mencken. Some thirty contemporary 
subjects acutely handled. $2.50. 


*THE HUMAN BODY by Logan Clen- 

dening, M.D. Exact science, amusing 
entertainment, fine literature. 100 illus- 
trations. $5.00. 


*JOURNAL OF KATHERINE MANS- 
FIELD edited by J. Middleton Murry. 
The moving record of a great artist. Il- 
lustrated from rare photographs. $3.50. 


*HENRY THOREAU THE COSMIC 
YANKEE by J. Brooks Atkinson. Yankee 
and Cosmic Citizen—a living portrait. 
$2.50. 


*THE ROMANCE OF VILLON by 
Francis Carco. The poet-thief of actual- 
ity—-more romantic than any legend 
Illustrated. $5.00. 


*MONTAIGNE by Irene Cooper Willis. 
A portrait of masterly simplicity. $2.50. 


*SELECTED PREJUDICES by H. L. 
Mencken. The author's own selection 
from Prejudices I-V. $2.50. 


*LAND OF THE PILGRIMS’ PRIDE by 
George Jean Nathan. <A foremost critic 
of the theater surveys our changing 
morals. $2.50. 


*MORNINGS IN MEXICO by D. H. 
Lawrence, author of The Plumed Serpent. 
The soul of Mexican humanity, in eight 
sketches. $2.50. 


"ORIENTAL ENCOUNTERS by Marma- 
duke Pickthall, author of Said the Fisher- 
man. Ironies and humors of popular 
Arabian life. $3.50. 


*STUFFED PEACOCKS by Emily Clark. 
With woodcuts by Wharton Esherick. 
Human peacocks, chiefly Virginian. $2.50. 


*LIFE AND THE STUDENT by Charles 
Horton Cooley. Essays briefer than Dr. 
Frank Crane's and as pungent as Bacon's. 
$2.50. 


*TRAVELS IN TARTARY by Pere Huc. 
Translated from the French by W. Haz- 
litt. A classic of exploration, long un- 
available. Illustrated. $3.00. 


SEE THEM AT YOUR BOOKSHOP 





*GEORGE W. BELLOWS: HIS LITHO 


*NEGRO DRAWINGS by Miguel! Cow 


For Youngsters 


(among others) 
*TOLD AGAIN by Walter de la Mar 
Illustrated by A. H. Watson. Some ¢ 
the world’s most popular fairy stories » 


told by Walter de la Mare. $3.50 


*TO AND AGAIN by Walter 2 
Brooks. Sheer delight for childre: 
ten to eighty. Illustrated by Adolfo | 
Maugard, author of A Method for Cry 
tive Design. $2.00. 


*BROOMSTICKS AND OTHE} 
TALES by Walter de la Mare. Il! 
trated. $3.50. 


*COME HITHER edited by Walter de 
Mare. Illustrated by Alec Buckels. $5 


*READINGS selected by Walter 
Mare and Thomas Quayle, Litt.D 
trated by C. R. Nightingale. $5 

A verse and a prose anthology 
best things for the best reader 
















<7! Se te! 
“BEETHOVEN: HIS _ SPIRITUM 
DEVELOPMENT by J. W.N. Sullvay 
author of Aspects of Science. A ira 
and profound correlation of the life wi 
the works. $3.50. 


*CHOPIN by Henri Bidou. Translate 
from the French by Catherine Also 
Phillips. The musician; the whole ma 
$4.00. 


“CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
RICHARD STRAUSS AND HUG 
VON HOFMANNSTHAL, 1907-15 
Translated by Paul England. The son 
of the collaboration of a great compox 
and a great poet. $5.00. 


Art 





GRAPHS. With an introduction ¥ 
Thomas Beer. All of the 195 lithograph 
with a brilliant study by the author d 
The Mauve Decade. $15.00. 


rubias, author of The Prince of Waa 
and Other Famous Americans. With 
Preface by Ralph Barton and an Intw 
duction by Frank Crowninshield. Fittr 
seven drawings of life in Harlem tody 
$7.50. 





the Borzoi Classics, the Tudor Translations, T™ 
Work of Stephen Crane (twelve volumes), @ 
Borzoi Books, the Bradenham Disml 
(twelve volumes), the Hi 
Series, the Library of Contemporary Thou 
and The American Secretaries of State ond it 
Diplomacy, apply by mail to the publisher 


In design, materials, and workmanship, the new BORZOI BOOKS reach 
standards distinguishing them from most publications, and among any. 





Publisher, N. Y. 


Canada, Lid., St. Martin's House, Toronto 







For information about the Blue Jade Liban, 
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The Mothers, a Study of the Origins of Sentiments and 

Institutions, by Robert Briffault. New York: The Mac- 

illan Company. Three Vols. 2,411 pages. $27. 

S LITHO 
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O THAT noble savage—our superior in stature 
and cranial capacity—who left so impressive a 
ecord of his achievements on the walls of the grotto at 
Vordogne, we would appear to be the consummated super- 
But if we are really a superior race, that is by 
irtue not of ourselves but of our machines. Moreover, 
though in obedience to some cosmic law of compensa- 
ion, we have made ourselves, voluntarily, the inferior of 
the lowliest savage in simple human understanding. With 
pect to that knowledge which we ourselves dignify with 
It significance as The Facts of Life, we have become 
eliberately blind. 

This is, of course, an effect of civilization; and it is 
recisely such effects which lead us occasionally to wonder 
vhether, for all its special benefits, civilization is not headed 
n the wrong direction. There have been many adaptations 
the history of species which have been so successful that 
y have led to the extermination of the unlucky crea- 
tes which achieved them. Can this be the fate of civi- 
ization ? Can it be possible that the very potency of 
ivilization is to be as fatal a triumph as the size of the 
mosaur? Technical proficiency is the triumph with 
hich civilization has been baited, Its defect is its deceit. 
Mr. Robert Briffault has said, 
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The Facts of Life 


The socially transmitted material of human con- 
sciousness is a profoundly falsified material consisting 
of pseudo-concepts, pseudo-distinctions, pseudo-values. 
Every human mind born into the world receives that 
falsified mentality from the social environment, is 
educated by it, and provided with a falsified meta- 
physics, falsified psychology, falsified history, falsified 
ethics. By a subtle and crowning falsification, the pro- 
cess by which the human mind is thus deformed is 
successfully concealed and disguised by laying the 
blame for the resulting anarchy and confusion on the 
human mind itself. 


This extraordinary diagnosis of our case was published 
in 1921. At that time Mr. Briffault was already the 
author of a brilliant book in which he surveyed the 
panorama of “power systems” which compose our history, 
an essay written in the trenches and published in 1919 
under the title, “The Making of Humanity.” We have 
paid that book the high tribute of complete neglect, thereby 
acknowledging it to be unique. In its treatment of the 
influence of Mohammedan civilization upon Europe, to 
mention only one point, it is certainly unique. The same 
is true of “Psyche’s Lamp,” the psychological analysis 
from which I have just quoted. 

Mr. Brifiault is a complete behaviorist. In England, 
therefore, he is quite alone. It is hardly surprising that 
his books found few friends at home. Not only that: his 
ideas seem to have been germinated in an_ intellectual 
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vacuum by sheer potency of an astonishing originality. He 
appears to be quite ignorant of the existence of a flour- 
ishing and friendly “school” within these shores. His 
only citation for the expression “science of behavior” is an 
ancient work of McDougall’s which McDougall himself, 
faced with the excesses of American “materialism,” has since 
repudiated as a youthful folly. His theory of “conscious- 
ness as a social product” and of “tradition inheritance” 
as the basis of civilization should have warmed the hearts 
of Professor Dewey and his host of followers; but Briffault 
seems never to have heard of them nor they of him. Scholar- 
ship is international only in its formulas. Let a man vay 
the formula for any reason and he remains unknown. 
We require our behaviorism and our pragmatism trade- 
marked and plainly stamped “Made in America; none 
genuine without this signature!” 

In “The Mothers,” Mr. Briffault has tried to come at 
the etiology of our disease. Chief among the falsifications 
of our pseudo-metaphysics, he believes, is our falsification 
of the facts of life. Like the savage, but more than any 
savage, we are the victims of taboo. “When the savage 
refers in awe-struck tones to his confusion at meeting his 
mother-in-law, the European cannot refrain from laughing ; 
when the missionary expresses indignation at the pre-nuptial 
promiscuity of the savage, the latter turns aside to have a 
hearty laugh.” Nothing appears to be farther from the 
facts as Mr. Briffault marshals them than the idea that 
chastity is universally venerated in human society. Sexual 
restrictions are derived not from our evolutionary ancestors 
—pace Westermarck!—nor from the original conditions of 
human civilization, but from a late product of the civil- 
izing process. 


Those restrictions, being the effect of marriage, are 
necessarily non-existent before it; wnmarried females, 
outside the prohibited classes or degrees, are accessible 
to all males. In all uncultured societies, where ad- 
vanced retrospective claims have not been developed, 
and the females are not regularly betrothed or actually 
married before they have reached the age of puberty, 
girls and women who are not married are under no 
restrictions as to their sexual relations, and are held 
to be entirely free to dispose of themselves as they 
please in that respect. To that rule there does not 
exist any known exception, 


This is a sweeping assertion. But Mr. Briffault is pre- 
pared to back it. “The Mothers” is not only a work of 
startling originality; it is a tour de force of scholarship. 
Its bibliography of primary materials, reports of observers 
and field investigators, covers no less than 197 pages. It 
appears to include everything of importance at least up 
to the War. This one assertion is backed by ten and a half 
closely printed pages of citations, classified by areas and 
covering the earth, running to considerably more than 500 
references in all. Mr. Briffault is going to be a hard man 
to contradict. 

In its present form, our sexual parochialism is a very 
late arrival. Mr. Briffault has traced sexual freedom down 
through the Middle Ages, with a prodigious redundancy 
of scholarship; indeed, he brings it almost to our doors, 
only to show how it receded before the greatest of all 
power systems and most ingenious of all pseudo-philosophies, 
the Christian Church. 


The Moral standards applied to sex relations [he 
says] are the residual product of that exaltation of 
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ritual purity which pronounced a curse upon 
stigmatized woman as the instrument of Satan, 
poured scorn upon motherhood. ... As the free 
of pagan barbarism became gradually abolished 
idealization by which it had been sought to jx 
and excuse it was transferred to legitimate relat 
and became regarded as leading to, and as the fou 
tion of, monogamic marriage, with which it } 
formerly been pronounced to be incompatible. 7) 
idealization of a relation which has remained « 
tially economic has continued in the tradition of } 
ropean sentiment. The sexual instincts, confined 
ever more rigorous restrictions within one prescr} 
channel, have become directed, as in no other phay 
human culture, toward a single permanent objz 
and have availed themselves of the emotional subliz 
tion of which the romantic and lyrical literatur, 
the Middle Ages supplied the elements. Monogy 
relations have created monogamic love. The sx 
mental idealization of the sex relation has t! 
sumed a character which is without equivalent 
any other culture, and was wholly unknown in: 
cradle of European civilization in the Hellenic worl 
In the light of it, under the rubrics of love, co 
and marriage, the modern anthropologist elucidates 4 
psychological and sociological phenomena presented 
primitive man and woman, by the savage and 4 
barbarian. 


It is without dismay, therefore, that Mr. Briffault » 
pares to challenge the most sacred dogmas of anthropology 
His central thesis is that woman rocked the cradle 
civilization. This is the despised “matriarchal theory 
upon which our scientists have expended so much academ 
vilification. As one of the best of them, Professor Rob 
Lowie, has summed up the case, “Probably there is: 
a single theoretical problem on which modern anth 
pologists are so thoroughly in accord as with respect 
the utter worthlessness of that [matriarchal] inference 
In justice to both sides, however, we must note that Bri 
fault is not reviving old fallacies. He does not make % 
specific inference Lowie has in mind the basis of his ; 
ment. As always, his matriarchal theory is quite orig 
He argues not for any special form of female goveram 
but for the general preponderance of female functions: 
along the line. This is partly because, like his mammulig 
relatives in the animal kingdom, primeval man was mtr 
centric. The female is the biological center of his lit 
Further than this, Mr. Briffault believes that woma 
genius is for physical reality, man’s for decoration, ‘ 
splurge and hocus-pocus. Civilization begins with wom 
taming the wilderness. Those hardships which ins 
Professor Lowie and the others to denounce the | 
idea that such a creature’s lot can be anything but miserabi 
—the sad vision of primitive woman toiling in the fie 
while her men-folk hunt and fish—become, in Mr. Be 
fault’s hands, evidence of the centrality of woman. “! 
contrast between the toiling primitive woman and the 
lady of civilization,” Mr. Briffault thinks, “though 1 
been mistaken for an indication of the enslavement 0! 
former and the freedom of the latter, marks the oppo 
relations. It is the primitive toiler who is independent ™ 
the unemployed woman who has lost her freedom 
is destitute.” What a pity that Mr. Briffault could 
have received Veblen’s aid and comfort at this point! | 
modern woman, condemned to a life of vicarious les# 
as an evidence of the conspicuous waste of her lord ® 
master, is of course a flunkey, the most abject of sii" 
What a pity, too, that we have all forgotten how ) 
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But not only is woman realistic; she is also the locus of 
occult. The supreme mystery for primitive man, as 
or us, is the facts of life. The occultism of the female 
nerative cycle, its relation to the mystery of fecundation, 
he coincidence of the cycle of the moon, the added horror 
»f the issue of life blood—all conspire to make woman the 
boriginal source of magic and taboo. The prototype of 
¢ priest and magician are the “Great Mother” and the 
‘itch. The prototype of all the gods is the Great Mother 
»f the gods, the moon. The prototype of all taboos is the 
menstrual taboo, 

These are psychologizings, the hypothecating for which 
many of our modern students have nothing but contempt. 
But right or wrong, theory is necessary. Someone may 
be able to trip Mr. Briffault up on one or another of 
hese points. But while we are all laughing at his dis- 
omfiture, it may be well for us to ask ourselves what use 
e all our modern facts if no one has any notion of their 
meaning, except that they just happened. Mr. Briffault 
s as scornful as anyone of the idea that all social customs 
an be explained in terms of current sentiments. He 
nuotes Westermarck contemptuously as a supporter of the 
allacy of trying to “explain a social phenomenon by exist- 
ig conditions.” Most social phenomena, he holds, arose 
but of conditions that have been forgotten. But he refuses 
o be satisfied with this—with the mere fact of survival 
d diffusion hugged preciously to the scientific breast. 
e insists on hypothecating a primeval Why. This ex- 
poses him to error. But it also gives meaning to his an- 
hropology, more meaning than is attained by dozens of 
more cautious tabulators. Thus, for example, we find in 
many parts of the globe a strange phenomenon called 
hospitality prostitution,” whereby the head of a household 
nds his wife or daughter to a guest. Such a practice does 
iolence to.our sentiments, and we have named it accord- 
gly; and having done so, it would seem, we have been 
tirely misled by the theory lurking in our name. But 
this practice,” says Briffault, “very inaptly called ‘hos- 
vitality prostitution,’ is not a matter of misguided benevo- 
nce, but a necessary pledge that the guest is a friend and 
ot an enemy.” If we consider that all the sexual customs 
f such people are very different from ours, and that the 
range custom does actually extend to the guest only 
yhat, as a brother, he would normally enjoy, the whole 
flair assumes an intelligible meaning. It may be a 
rong meaning. But some of us are grateful for any 
eaning that is not, like the epithet, simply prejudicial 
onsense. 
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The meaningfulness of Mr. Briffault’s mind is most 
learly revealed when we come to the difficult matter 
f the extension of his matricentric theory to the develop- 
nent of taboos and institutions. Probably the most tangled 
derbrush of anthropology grows about the inter-relations 
f family, clan, sib and moiety; the strange rules of 
Mogamy and of cross-cousin marriage, the fantastic 
ther-in-law taboo, and such like things. With the 
mplicity of genius, Mr. Briffault resolves this confusion 
tha word. Assume a female center in primitive society 
d assume that the female sentiments are constant, and 
onfusion vanishes. The primeval mother has all the 
talousy and preciosity of the sophisticated mother; but, 
n addition, she rules the roost. Hence the mother-in-law 
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taboo, and hence exogamy and all the rest. So eminent 
a man as Hobhouse and so sensible a man as Lowie derive 
the basis.of exogamy from the supposition of an “instinct” 
against incest. There is no basis whatever in psychology 
for the supposition of such an instinct. As Mr. Briffault 
wearily exhibits, the animal world knows naught of it. 
If it is an instinct, it must be a special creation! More- 
over, how explain the fantastic permutations by which 
the incest-exogamic rule has been applied? The only sound 
explanation of this taboo, he says, fs not the sentiment of 
those tabooed—that is wholly induced by the taboo—but 
the sentiment of the jealous mother anxiously nipping any 
signs of waning mother love and growing sexuality among 
the children of her brood. Here, as always, the mother 
dominates. 

Among adults these sentiments are not avowed; and the 
readers of this book will be adults. We live in a civiliza- 
tion in which motherhood, having been cursed, is now con- 
descended to. We shall, therefore, read Mr. Briffault’s 
peroration with mixed emotions. 


The masculine intellect [he concludes] has battled 
for its freedom from the dead hand of the irrational 
heritage bequeathed by a distant past. What is vital 
and redeeming in that heritage is the outcome of the 
primal love that created humanity, and upon its first 
foundations human life and human relations ultimately 
stand. It is, as of old, the part of the Vestal Mothers 
to tend the sacred fire. Upon women falls the task 
not only of throwing off their own economic de 
pendence, but of rescuing from the like thralldom the 
deepest realities of which they were the first mothers. 
Women are the repositories of those values. Upon the 
rude foundations which they laid the restless energy 
of man has reared a mighty structure; but the loftier 
and more complex that structure, the greater the 
danger in which it stands of crushing the realities of 
existence. As with the social, so with the structure 
of the individual life. Power, energy, ambition, intel- 
lect, the interests of the combative male, no more 
achieve the fulfillment of his being than they can of 
themselves build up a human society. The life that 
has centered upon those aims finds some day that its 
achievements have been barren, its idols hollow. “Gray 
is all theory; green life’s golden tree.” In the love 
of mother, in the mutual devotion of man and woman, 
the achievements of the organizing and constructive 
intellect fade into mist. These be the primal loyalties. 
They are, as they have ever been, in the keeping of 
women, and in theirs alone. Woe to the woman who 
makes light of them and tramples upon them; she 
merits every anathema that has been pronounced upon 
womanhood. Honor to the women who can exercise 
their functions as befits the richer and more complex, 
if strenuous and more difficult, conditions, which dis- 
tinguish present human culture from its beginnings; 
honor to those who can be mothers not in the flesh 
alone, but in the spirit, who can choose, praise, and 
encourage aright, not only in that function of sexual 
selection which has always been theirs, but in the 
selection also of what is truest and best in the complex 
aims, ideals, and efforts of humanity. 


Considering them in the light of modern science, and 
speaking as man to man, we seem justified in characterizing 
these theories of Mr. Briffault’s as a little grandiose. 
But what man can say the like to the woman who 
loves hini? 


C. E. Ayres. 
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Psychoanalysis Psychoanalyzed 


The Social Basis of Consciousness, by Trigant Burrow. 


* New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 256 pages. $4. 


prcsoanarveis, like all great discoveries in 
psychology, has disappointed expectation. Fresh ideas 
in psychology often open up apparently illimitable horizons, 
and give the impression that they will lead to accurate and 
reliable knowledge, but, in fact, advances in application 
usually show that the ideas lack the clearness and precision 
that they promised, and the developments usually run into 
marshes and quicksands rather than into traversable and 
fertile country. We have, as yet, no satisfactory psycho- 
logical bases, and all the different psychologies that are 
treated by groups of enthusiastic adherents as though they 
were reliably factual are made up mostly of dogma. They 
seem richly explanatory to those who accept them, and 
very poorly explanatory to those who do not. Psychoanaly- 
sis is no exception to this rule. 

Psychoanalysis has permanently altered the aspect of the 
psychological field, and has brought into the focus of atten- 
tion many things that before had either not been carefully 
noted or which had not been subjected to an even quasi- 
scientific examination. But so far, psychoanalysis has itself 
not been critically studied in any radical way. McCurdy 
has devoted a whole volume to its study, but he does not 
get very much beyond a discussion of the inconsistencies in 
Freud’s ideas and terms, and a partial reconstruction in ac- 
cordance with the current conventional psychology of the 
instincts and emotions. No other study has been as thor- 
ough as McCurdy’s. Now Trigant Burrow, in his “Social 
Basis of Consciousness,” has done something more. He 
has psychoanalyzed psychoanalysis, and has written a book 
which, though it is rather difficult in style, is essentially 
profound and clear in thought. My review will consist of 
little more than a summary of it. 

According to Freud, the neurosis is a disequilibrium pro- 
duced by sexual repressions. Psychoanalysis is a process for 
restoring normal sexual conditions, and for releasing the 
strains which have upset the natural functions. According 
to Burrow, the sexual attitudes in society, as society is 
organized by our social conventions, are so profoundly ab- 
normal as in themselves to be symptoms of a serious social 
neurosis. In consequence, the process of the Freudian 
analysis, which accepts this condition as normal, is an at- 
tempt to render the patient normal by making him con- 
form to a highly artificial pattern. The psychoanalyst’s 
norm is like the norm of the economist who accepts the 
current capitalist society as a normal society. This society 
takes as its rule of life the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Preamble to the Declaration of Independence, -and it im- 
prisons and persecutes whoever tries to live in accord 
with its own declared doctrines. So the psychoanalyst 
would make the patient accept a healthy view of sex and 
personal relations, but practically tries to force him to ac- 
cept as normal the compromises that are current in the 
society in which the analyst lives. 

Burrow finds that there is no health in this process, that 
the analyst is rather less a scientist than a policeman, and 
that, if any real progress is to be made, the study of the 
subject matter must go beyond social convention and deal 
with realistic fact. 

Burrow believes the origin of the neurosis to lie in the 
notion of right and wrong, rather than in the notion of 
sex. He thinks that the notion of man as a social animal 
should be taken more seriously than it usually is, that, in 
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fact, man is primarily social and only secondarily ia 
dividual. His view of mankind is rather like the Northi 
view of the Federal Union, that the states were created by 
the nation and not the nation by the states. The separatig 
of the individuals results, in his belief, from the impresgj 
attitudes of right and wrong with their consequence; ¢ 
retribution which are taught the child from his carlicy 
infancy, and which put him flatly and consciously in co, 
flict with society from the beginning. The normal wor 
of a man consists of himself, others, and the relations \, 
tween them when all are taken as real. Burrow holds thy 
this tridimensional field is soon substituted for by a tw, 
dimensional one which is made up of oneself and on 
personal advantages, that others are treated as merely ej 
ments in consequences for oneself, that good and bad me; 
good and bad only in relation to oneself. But even this cop 
dition is not healthy of its own bad kind, since the notig 
of good and bad has not developed with reference to clear 
experienced good and bad relative to actual things, ) 
rather in relation to imposed discriminations created by 

world of adults for their own convenience. Theretore th 
growing child is living in a world of almost pure conve 
tion, most of them conventions that are unbelievably cra 

and stupid, and its normality is a pseudo-normality whid 
consists in the acceptance of a world which does not ha 
together in any intelligible or physiologically coherent wa 
but is capricious, absurd, and destructive to the last degre 

The sexuality which, according to the analysts, produc 
the neurosis is, according to Burrow, a consequence of 1 
neurotic social condition. Burrow considers sexuality 
which he discriminates from natural sex-impulse, to | 
essentially auto-erotic. It is one’s sexual self-consciousnes 
due to the complication of restraint and over-stimulatio 
messed-up moral interpretations. In consequence, sexuil 
ity is for him really homo-sexuality ; it is rather the des 
for sexual satisfaction, the relief of one’s self-directed sexu 
interest, than concern for a sexual object other than on 
self. Burrow thinks that it makes less difference wheth 
the relation is between persons of the same or different s 
than whether the sexual expression is the result of interes 
in oneself or of interest in another. 

Burrow finds that the analyst accepts the world w! 
has been made personal by the acceptance of self-referen 
in the individual, that the analyst’s psychological bass 
the highly artificial world of the social neurosis, and th 
he tries to remedy the individual neurosis on this ba 
Since the conditions are artificial, he can keep the pate 
within bounds only by prescribing the bounds, that 1 
taking the essentially authoritarian position of the par 
who has produced the conditions he tries to cure. ! 
resistances of the patient are defined in terms of resista 
to the analyst, and the analyst, instead of being the impq 
sonal all-father, is very human indeed. I must confess th 
when on several occasions I tried to be analyzed, | fo 
the absurdity of accepting the analyst’s assumed role, 
he was obviously as full of prejudices and self-importa! 
as over-ripe cheese is full of maggots, to be utterly inc 
patible with the all-necessary transference. Burrow belies 
that the transference is itself a neurotic symptom, anc © 
the analysis of the transference which ought to conclude 
analysis is never effectively carried out. In consequence 
patient is never really cured, but always remains hanging 
to the analyst, more or less, or to some substitute for 

Burrow’s suggested remedy for the false situation 
which the analyst finds himself is the group analyss. 
the details of this method, which he has been practising 
some time, he has not yet published anything. Co 
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quently, I am not at all clear how it is actually carried out. 
But there is no question that group analysis, in which the 
authoritarian attitude is avoided and in which the leaders 
are as strictly accountable for their resistances as is the 
humblest member, is the only solution. Of course, a conse- 
quence of this will be that the analysis cannot be kept 
within. bounds. It is, in this respect, like economic argu- 
ment. As long as there is a professor or moderator, he can 
limit the range of legitimate discussion to what is socially 
acceptable to him and to his kind, but if there is no such 
control, the very basis of the actual economic system can 
be brought to question. It is entirely possible that our 
social system is rotten with neurosis, and that the processes 
of the usual analysis can only be palliative because its psy- 
chological basis may be quite fictitious and unintelligible. 
This is certainly the case if Burrow is right. 

Burrow’s argument is revolutionary, and it is, to my 
thinking, mostly valid. The psychology of Freud is a 
hopeless mess which no one can understand except the 
orthodox Freudians, who understand it in the sense that the 
adherents of any orthodoxy understand their religion. They 
understand it in the sense that they never inquire into its 
meaning. Burrow’s notions about the basic conditions of 
normality are, to be sure, somewhat speculative, as must 
always be the case when the explanations are genetic, but 
the account that he gives of the so-called normal man, and 
his criticism of the essential weakness of psychoanalysis, are 
perfectly sound. So also, I believe, is his reinterpretation of 
homo- and hetero-sexuality, in so far as that is a neurotic 
problem. The current views on these matters are too im- 
possibly naive, and the enormous dialectic elaborations of 
the psychoanalysts are no satisfactory substitute for the lack 
of clarity and veridity in their basic analyses. 

There are, of course, many things of interest in Bur- 
row’s book of which I have made no mention. I have made 
no criticisms, for I think that it is mainly sound. It is a 
book that can be highly recommended to those persons who 
want to know what are the principal growing points in the 
present psychoanalytic situation. Leo STEIN. 


The Eight-fold Path 


The Life of Buddha as Legend and History, by Edward 
]. Thomas. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 297 pages. 
$4.50. 

The Life of Gotama the Buddha, by E. H. Brewster. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 243 pages. $4. 

The Life of Buddha, by A. Ferdinand Herold. Trans- 
lated from the French by Paul C. Blum New York: A. 
and C. Boni. 286 pages. $3. 


OST western interest in Buddhism has been cither 
esthetic curiosity or the sort of “mysticism” which 

has travestied Sakyamuni’s heroic sweetness of renunciation 
in muggy optimism. It may be that the present turning of 
attention eastward has created a new kind of interest in the 
greatest of eastern religions. The appearance of these three 
books, all purporting to be lives of the Master, would indi- 
tate that publishers think so. In one sense, however, they 
tell us more of the difficulty of approaching an alien faith 
than they do of the present manifestations of the faith itself. 
What is Buddhism? Is it the serene, almost forgotten, 
gospel of the Master, or the heated doctrines of sectarians, 
or is it, finally, the faith of simple people who live by what 
they believe a god once taught their fathers? Do we, in 
reading these varying treatments of the story, want to find 
the man, Siddhartha? One suspects that most readers, 
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whether led to this study by pseudo-religious references to 
eastern thought, or by a literary orientalism, really want 
not Buddha but Buddhism. The religion itself, as any 
reader would know at his first serious thought, can no more 
be found in “‘lives”’ of its teacher than could the Christianity 
by which an Italian peasant lives be found in the synoptic 
gospels. A “Life” is equally baffling as a source for the in- 
tricate metaphysics of the doctors of Japan, or China, or 
even the Hinayana branches of the faith in southeast Asia. 
It may serve philosophers as documentation on a great 
period in human thought, if it is sufficiently serious, and it 
gives to those capable of enjoying such beauty a version 
of one of the world’s greatest stories. But the student who 
wishes to understand the ways of Asia has probably more to 
learn from the attitude of a devotee in a Hongwanji in 
Kyoto, or from an ignorant, saffron-wrapped monk in a 
Menam village. 

In fact, Buddhism is more difficult to approach from the 
outside than is Christianity. Jesus of Nazareth was more 
fortunate in biographers than was Siddhartha. Early writ- 
ten gospels gave simple and passionate outlines to the figure 
of the Christ. And much of the development of the Chris- 
tian religion as an institution was, even in the beginnings, at 
a distance from the scene of the drama, veiled but also 
preserved in translations. Oral traditions, instead of writ- 
ten ones, obscured for centuries the beauty of the Buddha, 
in a confusion of wonder-loving supernaturalism. In 
Christianity this supernaturalism has attached itself chiefly 
to the saints, and the personality of the Christ has not suf- 
fered so much. Buddhism, growing by word of mouth, in 
the matrix of Vedantist thought, of which it was to some 
extent a protestant modification, carries a more complicated 
system of folk-lore, and has almost lost the teacher in the 
worker of extravagant miracles. 

Scholars, however, have searched out the earliest texts, 
and romancers have strung them into narratives. Readers 
have to take what they can get. Mr. Thomas’ “Life,” a 
volume in the History of Civilization series, best represents 
scholarship among the three books here under considera- 
tion. Its essential character is in the tentative nature of 
all conclusions as to the facts of the earliest teachings. The 
Pali texts, generally considered the most primitive, if not 
the exclusively authoritative sources, are carefully collated 
with Sanskrit documents and also with translations from 
the Sanskrit into Tibetan and Chinese. As Mr. Thomas 
says, “The Pali itself is no primitive record, but the growth 
of a long tradition in one school.” In interpretation, Mr. 
Thomas wisely insists that, “like all the Indian systems it 
remains essentially a religion, a way of salvation.” He 
holds without compromise to his intention of stating the 
doctrine “as we find it in the earliest records, and as its 
earliest followers understood it,” eschewing a dressing-up 
that would “appeal to the presuppositions of the western 
mind.” ‘The result is a book which contributes notably to 
our knowledge of the past, however little light it may throw 
on the religious dreams of a flower girl on the dirty flag- 
stones of the Shwe Dagon. 

Mr. Brewster’s “Life,” in Trubner’s Oriental Series, is 
compiled exclusively from the Pali canon. It has the 
great advantage of an introduction by Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids and her approval. With more coherence as a story, 
instead of the groping scientific care of Mr. Thomas’ re- 
searches, it is more readable and more useful to the person 
who seeks a first book on the subject. It is also authori- 
tative, within the limitations of its sources, and careful ex- 
cept for an occasional misprint. (For example, samgha for 
sangha, page 104; and Ragagaha for Rajagaha, page 98.) 
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Nevertheless, it illustrates the difficulty for the western 
mind in reading any fairly full version of the developed tra- 
ditions; the proliferations of the eastern imagination seem 
to us tedious and often inane. Mr. Brewster's offering 
stands midway between the textual criticisms of Mr. 
Thomas and the romance of M. Herold. 

M. Herold’s book is an example of the now fashionable 
biography in which an historic, or possibly historic, person 
is reconstructed into a personality with artistic consistency, 
no matter how far removed from the prickly inconsistencies 
which actual testimony always offers as to the nature of a 
great character. It is beautifully printed and designed, fit 
to be the drawing-room table breviary for the amateur. M. 
Herold’s sources were chiefly the Lalita-vistara, which Rhys 
Davids (quoted by Mr. Thomas) characterizes as “of about 
the same value as some medieval poem would be of the real 
facts of the Gospel history.” He draws largely also from 
Asvagosha’s poetic annals, written at least five centuries 
after the death of the Buddha, when primitive doctrines had 
long since begun to shift and split. Yet M. Herold says 
“this life of Buddha is not a work of fiction.” Folk-lore 
rather, we would say, and skillfully presented, although 
the conception of the character wavers sometimes between 
what appealed to the Buddha’s own people and what 
sounds enticing to us. His book serves a purpose which 
Sir Edwin Arnold served better long ago in “The Light 
of Asia.” 

What all books on the Buddha require from western 
readers is an effort of sympathy. The soul of man in the 
East carries a lighter burden of possessions and a heavier 
burden of pain. It is necessary to remember that the fig- 
ure of the Buddha, like the figure of the Christ, is seen 
clearest in eyes that have shed tears. LyMAN Bryson. 


Shelley 


Shelley, His Life and Work, by Walter Edwin Peck. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Two vols. 1,022 
pages. Illustrated. $12.50. 

Shelley, His Theory of Poetry, by Melvin T. Solve. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 207 pages. $3. 

T is not so much a new biography that Shelley asks 

as profounder criticism of his work and studies of his 
intellectual background. To such a conclusion the reader 
is driven upon the perusal of Professor Peck’s two hand- 
some volumes. Since Dowden’s Life a few minor dis- 
coveries, such as that of the Whitton letters, have cast fresh 
light upon some incidents of Shelley’s career; though in 
this particular instance Professor Peck makes surprisingly 
little use of his material, and the full account of Shelley's 
relation to his incredible father at the time of his expulsion 
from Oxford must be sought in Ingpen’s “Shelley in Eng- 
land.” There are the Elizabeth Hitchener letters, also, 
from the British Museum originals, now available in an 
appendix; and a few odds and ends of prose and verse 
either before unprinted or not readily accessible. The net 
result does not greatly alter facts already known. It is 
the interpretation of the facts, especially the interpreta- 
tion of Shelley's ideas as expressed in his poetry, which is 
yet inconclusive. 

It would be ungracious not to point out the service 
which Professor Peck, nevertheless, performs in assembling 
the new material, ss also in summarizing the substance of 
recent studies of Shelley’s sources and of the parallels to 
his work in the poetry and prose of his contemporaries and 
predecessors. ‘These studies are not, it is true, particularly 
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informing; nor is the most promising of them, the inter. 
pretation of Shelley’s symbolism as suggested by the com. 
ments of W. B. Yeats, pursued with thoroughness. \, 
it is convenient to have them in one place, and the i!|ust;;. 
tions and bibliographical references are valuable. 
Professor Peck’s limitations are evident when he assume 
the role of moralist and critic. Shelley has already sy/. 
fered much at the hands of the godly, from Mark Twai 
upwards, and no doubt his ethical code and his own 
practice are perennially interesting in themselves, asi. 
from the light which they cast upon autobiographical anj 
speculative passages in his poetry. The facts, in so far 
they are known—though only the external, not the ¢. 
sential emotional facts, can be learned—should, of course, 
be set down. There the biographer’s duty ends. When 
he attempts to pass judgment upon them, he is in difficulties, 
In a vein of intolerable charity, Professor Peck remarks; 


Shelley’s sins of fickleness, of rhapsodies over many 
women, and his occasional surrenders to desire, may be 
in part at least forgiven, because of his genuine affec. 
tion for children. 


He deplores, citing Shelley's letter to Mary after Harriet’; 
suicide, the absence of 


a faint hint of affection for her with whom he had 
lived for three years, and who had been the mother 
of his first born. On these subjects he preserves a re 
ticence that leaves us cold, amazed, wondering. 


Shelley’s abandonment of Harriet he had previously char- 
acterized as “sudden, selfish, deliberate.” 

Of Shelley’s sexual morality little more need be said 
than this: At the age of eighteen he eloped with Harriet 
Westbrook, who had threatened suicide unless he rescued 
her from the tyranny of school; at the age of twenty-one 
he deserted Harriet, whom he believed—perhaps mi- 
takenly—unfaithful to him, and eloped with Mary God- 
win, whom he loved; in the few other instances, if any— 
for the evidence is inadequate—in which he yielded to 
physical passion, he was never, so far as is known, either 
cold, or cruel, or cynical. Let his own confession to Pe 
cock be cited: 


I think one is always in love with something or 
other ; the error, and I confess it is not easy for spin’ 
cased in flesh and blood to avoid it, consists in seeking 
in a mortal image the likeness of what is perhaps 
eternal. 


Professor Peck is no less dogmatic in his literary than 
in his moral judgments, remarking of “Adonais” that it ss 
“perhaps Shelley’s greatest poem”; and of “Hellas” that 
it “survives today, as literature, chiefly on the strength of 
individual lines, a few short descriptive passages, and the 
two superb choruses in the last act.” But it is in his al- 
most complete failure to appreciate Shelley's intellectuality, 
the depth and range of his philosophic and scientific read- 
ing, and the expression in “Prometheus Unbound’ oi 4 
philosophy reconciling scientific materialism with Platonc 
idealism that Professor Peck is least satisfactory as a critic 
For far too long a time Shelley has been thought to 
wholly emotional, mystical, even fantastic, whereas iw 
poets have ever been so largely intellectual. The ¢* 
ficulties in the interpretation of his work lie in the reco 
dite nature of his thought, and even more in the metaphor 
and symbolism with which it is disguised. His failure ° 
secure an audience for his poetry led him to write more an 
more to please himself, Such poems as “Prometheus U« 
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bound” and “The Witch of Atlas” are not pure fantasies. 
Beneath their symbolism and imagery lie ideas which, if 
tenuous and remote often, are, in so far as they can be 
deciphered, consistent and profoundly intellectual. 

Precisely what these ideas are and the meaning of the 
symbols in which they are clothed will be determined only 
as the history of Shelley’s thought is traced from his early 
interest in science, in the materialistic eighteenth century 
philosophers and the works of Godwin, through the ideal- 
ism of Berkeley and Spinoza, to his ultimate neo-Platonism. 
That scientific speculation played an important role in this 
reconciliation of naturalism and mysticism has but lately 
been perceived, despite the evidence in “Queen Mab’’ of 
Shelley’s early absorption in scientific theory. The study 
of this province of Shelley's intellectual hinterland has only 
been begun. And there is yet to be made an adequate 
study of his mysticism and even, as is apparent from some 
evidences, of his interest in the occult. When these tasks 
are completed, Shelley’s preference among his works for 
“Prometheus Unbound” will be intelligible, as also his 
statement that it was written for but five or six persons. 

Mr. Solve’s little book is of a different order from Pro- 
fessor Peck’s. Professor Peck has written that Shelley 
“felt rather than reasoned his way toward the millennium ; 
and his greatest poems, their strength and their weakness, 
spring from his absolute surrender to his emotions.” Mr. 
Solve cuts much deeper than this: 


The transition from the worship of the Spirit of Na- 
ture to the worship of Beauty that we see in the Hymn 
[to Intellectual Beauty] only waited upon the replace- 
ment of naturalism by idealism, which came through 
the study of Berkeley, Spinoza, and Plato. 


He is aware, too, that 


Shelley someti...es reveals a conception of the universe 
surprisingly close to that of the scientist. The con- 
servation of matter and of energy seems to have been 
understood by him early in life. .. . His frequent refer- 
ences to the “great chain of nature” indicate that he 
had some conception of evolution. . . . For while the 
warp of Shelley’s nature poetry may be scientific, the 
woof is ideal, imaginative, and warmly emotional. 


Though alive to the importance of scientific fact, Shelley be- 
came increasingly Platonistic in his philosophy, believing 
that “thought is the imperishable reality, the real ‘stuff’ out 
of which everything from worlds to worms is made.” But 
it is not, thinks Mr. Solve, through reason but through in- 
tuition that this fact was perceived. “He believed that all 
new truth came, a little at a time no doubt, through in- 
tuitive flashes, in sudden illuminations; and the mode of 


mind which apprehended these new relationships he called ° 


the imagination, the poetic faculty.” 

Shelley’s theory and practice as a poet is the theme of 
Mr. Solve’s excellent study, of which the only defect, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, is that he is a little misled by 
Shelley’s minimizing of the importance of reason. “It is 
not probable,” says Mr. Solve, “that he would ever have 
framed a coherent philosophical system. Mary Shelley's 
confident belief that, had he lived, he would have synthe- 
sized the best in the systems of Plato, Kant, Spinoza, etc., 
is of no value except as a testimonial of her affection.” 

When the notes which Shelley had planned for “Pro- 
metheus Unbound” are supplied by other, though less com- 
Petent, hands it will be seen, perhaps, that Shelley fell little 
short of his wife’s prediction, and the depth of his philosophy 
will be realized by the general reader. 

Cart H. Graso. 
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Where Socialism Begins 


The British Coal Dilemma, by Isador Lubin and Helen 
Everett. New York: The Macmillan Company. 370 
pages. $2.50. 


W Baxs just over sixty years ago, Jevons de- 


scribed the British coal question as “of that almost 
religious importance which needs the separate inquiry and 
determination of every intelligent human being.” ‘The 
significance of the coal industry for British economic life 
is a truism which needs no emphasis. Judged merely by 
the magnitude of its operations—by the number of workers 
employed and the value of its product—the coal industry 
is the greatest of all British industries, except agriculture. 
Judged by the strategic position which it occupies, and 
by the dependence upon it of the industrial activity of the 
whole community, it is the most fundamental of all. Nor, 
of course, is it merely or mainly its economic significance 
which has forced the condition of the industry upon public 
attention during the last decade. Questions of “religious 
importance” are normally questions about which mankind 
quarrels with more than ordinary ferocity. Of all the 
industrial problems which have perplexed the country since 
the War, that of the coal industry has been almost the 
gravest, and—apart from unemployment—quite the most 
insistent. When the historian of tue future comes to write 
an account of the eight tempestuous years since the Arm- 
istice, he will find them black with coal. 

Since January, 1919, there have been three national 
stoppages, involving on each occasion more than a million 
men, two occasions on which a national stoppage was 
averted only by the appointment of a Royal Commission, 
two occasions on which, an impasse having been reached, 
the questions at issue were referred to a court of inquiry 
appointed by the government, and several serious disputes 
in particular coal-fields. The industry has been a laboratory 
of social and economic theories, and, at the competing hands 
of mine-owners, mineral-owners, mine-workers, civil serv- 
ants, technicians, and social reformers, has been offered 
incompatible drafts of soothing and violent elixirs. And, 
after a period of unusual prosperity, it entered in 1921 
on a depression so profound, unforeseen and tragic in its 
consequences that the observer is tempted to suspend analy- 
sis of the disease in pity for the victim. At the present 
moment, “order reigns in Warsaw,” and there is a con- 
dition which is described as one of industrial peace. But 
it is peace which is more terrible than many industrial wars. 
In September, over 228,000 workers were unemployed, and 
there are areas in which the owners appear to the miners 
to be celebrating their victory by the establishment of 
something like a reign of terror. The settlement imposed 
on the industry at the end of 1926 will have an even 
shorter life, it may be prophesied, than had that of 1921. 

The feelings which have been aroused by a struggle 
that has lasted, in effect, for eight years are so keen that 
it is not easy for an English observer to treat the subject 
dispassionately. Coal has become a symbol, and no gov- 
ernment has been able to approach with an open mind 
the problems which it presents, because behind the im- 
mediate issue it has always seen a terrifying shadow, which 
menaced, not only the coal industry, but “private enter- 
prise” in general. In these circumstances, a study of the 
industry by two skilled foreign students is peculiarly valu- 
able. The book of Mr. Lubin and Miss Everett is an 
admirable piece of work, which may be recommended with 
confidence to all who desire to understand the most serious 
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of the industrial problems confronting Great Britain at 
the present moment. Naturally, there are certain points 
on which one would be disposed oneself to put a some- 
what different emphasis. But, even there, it is quite pos- 
sible that Mr. Lubin and Miss Everett are right. For 
the rest, they give the best account that has yet been written 
of the economic situation and prospects of the industry. 
And they reveal an insight into the psychology of mine- 
owners and miners, which, in authors who cannot have seen 
very much of those difficult people, is really surprising. 

I remember an occasion when, lecturing in America, I 
was implored by the representative of a long-suffering 
audience not to refer to anything which occurred more 
than twelve months before, on the ground that busy peo 
ple could not be expected to be interested in ancient history. 
Mr. Lubin and Miss Everett have not yielded to that 
natural distaste for dwelling on the past. They have de- 
voted the first hundred pages or so of their book to the 
antecedents of the present crisis, and they have shown 
their. wisdom by doing so. For the fact is, that both the 
technical and the psychological difficulties of the industry 
are largely a legacy from the nineteenth century. The 
multiplicity of small undertakings—Great Britain produces 
some 250 million tons of coal with over 1,400 collieries, 
while the Ruhr produces 100 millions with about 75, and 
the Pas de Calais 20 millions with 16—is due to the fact 
that the structure of the industry was fixed, of course 
with exceptions, with reference to the conditions of an 
age which has passed away. The peculiar mentality of 
the mine-owners is largely the result of the same fact. 
Down to 1914, the industry was extraordinarily prosper- 
ous. It had little serious foreign competition to meet. In 
spite of rising costs, it disposed every year of a larger out- 
put. British coal seemed almost to sell itself. Naturally, 
in such circumstances, there were few searchings of heart 
among the owners as to the organization of the industry: 
why should a man in vigorous health consider his regimen 
and manner of life? They went into the War with the 
naive belief in competitive individualism which had been 
common in the eighties and nineties. They came out of 
the War to find that the whole economic environment 
had changed, and that what they had done with ease, in 
the past, they could do no longer. They were genuinely 
bewildered. What could have happened to the best of all 
possible industries? The answer was simple. The gov- 
ernment had interfered with economic laws, and the 
miners had been bitten by a mad dog. All that was 
necessary was to convince the former of its folly, and to 
perform a surgical operation on the latter. The govern- 


ment, being, like most British governments, closely con- 


nected by sympathy and personnel with big business, was 
quite ready to be convinced. The miners are still under- 
going the operation. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the blood-letting and the in- 
cantations, the industry shows no signs of reviving. In- 
deed, it has had the bad taste to get worse, as the mine- 
owners were warned that it would, if their remedies were 
applied. The lengthening of the working day, and the 
abandonment of national agreements, which were the 
favorite panaceas of the Mining Association, so far from 
improving the situation, have made it more difficult, for the 
first has helped to cause a break in prices, and the second 
has intensified cut-throat competition between districts. 
Evidently the malady is more deep-seated. That truism 
is now grasped by almost everyone except the mine-owners, 
who continue to protest that the whole world is out of 
step except themselves. But the atmosphere has not been 
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favorable to a scientific diagnosis of the disease, and it j, 
here that the book of Mr. Lubin and Miss Everett i 
particularly. valuable. There are really two large prob. 
lems which ought—though they are closely connected—ty 
be distinguished, and each of which contains numeroy 
smaller ones. The first relates to the economics of th. 
industry. Will the external causes of the present depres. 
sion lift, or are they permanent, and if so, in what degree? 
The second relates to the politics of the industry. Is the 
present system of ownership and administration to cop. 
tinue, or is it to be modified, and if so, in what manner? 
To the first of these questions, the authors’ answer js 
pessimistic: in my judgment, rightly pessimistic, so far a 
the immediate future is concerned. The industry is over. 
manned, and its personnel ought to be deflated. The pro 
cess need not, given ordinary intelligence and humanity. 
be very painful. Instead of 45,000 boys of fourteen being 
poured into it every year, they should be kept at school 
with the aid of maintenance allowances, and at the same 
time a pension scheme should be established to accelerate 
the retirement of the older workers. Behind these tem. 
porary measures lies the larger issue of the reconstruction 
of the industry in such a way as to get rid of its admitted 
and largely unnecessary, inefficiency. But to discuss th 
even in outline, is too formidable a task for the end of 2 
article. It is sufficient to say that the reader will find 
in the book of Mr. Lubin and Miss Everett a penetrating 
analysis of the problem, and an excellent account of what 
is meant by the word “nationalization.” If, after reading 
it, he still thinks, with many worthy people, that it in- 
plies the conversion of miners into postmen, he must be 
incurable, and should become a mine-owner—a walk of 
life in which he will find society suited to his intelligence. 
R. H. Tawney. 


Croce 


Benedetto Croce, An Autobiography. Translated from 
the Italian by R. G. Collingwood, with a Preface by J. 4. 


] 


Smith. New York: Oxford University Press. 116 pages. $2. 


S I write these lines the war rages around me, and 
may well involve Italy; and I cannot see what 
tasks will be forced upon me or what duties assigned 
to me in the near future, by this gigantic war, whose cours 
and remote effects are still obscure, this war which may 
issue in world-wide disturbance or sheer exhaustion. My 
mind hangs in suspense; its image mirrored in the future 
wavers distortedly, like a reflection upon stormy water.” 
These words conclude the “autobiography” which 
Croce wrote, more than ten years ago, in his fiftieth year. 
He did not call it an autobiography. He called it “Con- 
tribution to a Criticism of Myself” (Contributo alla 
Critica di me stesso). One hundred copies of it were pub 
lished in Naples—and distributed among his friends. It 
purports to be an estimate of his work in the world, and 
as such necessarily an “autobiography.” To one reader, 
least, not unacquainted with Croce’s labors, his estimate of 
them is singularly uncommunicative, telling mostly wht 
anybody could easily find out for himself, making judg: 
ments that others could have better made, and holding back 
what others would need to know in order to make #Y 
estimate whatever. And Croce’s remark about his mind i 
1916 is justified by the review of his intellectual 
that the remark concludes. It seems to me an accurate de 
scription of any phase of this record. Only by harsh and 
sympathetic straining of the imagination have I been able 
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to draw anything articulate and logically meaningful out nor child nor lover figures in the record. The character of 


titi »f his voluminous pronouncements. I used to think that the 
ret i fault lay in his translators, and that the Italian originals 
prob. Ty ould be free from the obfuscation which the English ver- 
“d—to ions concentrate. I no longer think so. It must be that 
ierous Hl her Croce’s work contains things too wonderful, that I 
oF the .annot understand, or that there is a dialectic confusion in 
epres his spirit, which always “‘wavers distortedly, like a reflection 
saree! upon stormy water,” and that finds an answering echo in 
Is the rtain types of mind in England and in the United States. 


doo Whichever of these alternatives be the correct one, 
inner? Croce’s turgidity of intellect and ambiguity of meanings 
wer is appear as the dark fulmination of a character in the Italy 
far as of our times extraordinarily bright and clear-cut and heroic. 
°*"™ Bi child of a conservative Catholic Neapolitan family in the 
“ Pr Bi wday of the Risorgimento, educated by Cathoiic priests 
lanity, in Catholic schools, his emotional environment was from 
be " the beginning one of separation and opposition to the rest 
— of the community. As a positive force in his childhood 
—— only his mother figures, and he underscores the unfriendli- 
eT ess of the family circle to a distinguished liberal cousin, 
: od and his being kept in ignorance, at school, of Cavour, 


Mazzini, Garibaldi. What turned him from Catholicism 
was a course in philosophy given by a priest during his first 
year at the liceo and designed to confirm the students 
in their faith. In 1883, several of his family were killed 
in an earthquake, and he himself was seriously injured. 
When he was well enough, he went to Rome, where in the 
home of his relative, Silvio Spaventa, the solid middle- 
class quiet and respectability of the paternal roof was re- 
placed by the glitter and confusion of a political salon. 
This was an unhappy period in his life—his “darkest and 
most bitter years”’—he had thoughts of suicide. . . . 

The implied picture is of a lonely, unhappy boy, turned 
in on himself. Diverted in his childhood by medieval 
romances and the art treasures of Naples, he found as he 
grew older contact with men and affairs too difficult. 
Books were easier. He took up and abandoned the study 
from Hoi law. Philosophy, he found, helped him, and the Her- 
J. 4. Bi bartianism that he learned in the lecture-rooms of Labriola 

2. Bi enabled him to ease his misery and organize his thou ts. 
. and Mg When, three years later, in 1886, he returned to Naples, he 
what ig iclt happier, and the years in which he traveled in Europe 
jgned ggand read German philosophy and occupied himself with 
course Magantiquarian studies seem to have been comfortable ones. 
_ may Mg An event was his discovery, through Labriola, of Marx 

My fagand Marxism, and his adoption and relinquishment of this 
uture gospel. By that time he had “found” himself. His his- 
ater.” ggtorical studies had set him upon the line of metaphysics 
which ig at he was to follow. From 1900 on he restates in many, 
often materially contradictory ways, the one vision that 










year. . . . 7 

‘Con- a aracterizes him. Whether as a city official in Naples, a 
alla Wag ™ator of the State, a minister of public education (in the 

pub last Giolitti cabinet), philologist, antiquarian, historian, 


it Mae @*taphysician, he sees himself as identical with the reality 
and fag Works on. He regards that reality as his expression, and 
or at MAS Varieties and Contrasts of it as dialectic poles of one 
. ative spiritual substance, one infinitely creative power. 
what Mg USiversal and particular, spirit and matter, and all di- 
judg: chotomies familiar and unfamiliar, are merely expressions 
‘back ME! One another. Being, Croce might say, is spirit in which 
. any ete are distinctions but no differences. He nominates 
Lin Vico and Hegel as forerunners of this view. 

cord aE. Vhat bearing it has on the emotional realities of Croce’s 
dl life is in part inferable from the atmosphere of opposition 
and 2 the bias for the loneliness of the library and the closet 
“able Et the record shows. But data are lacking. Neither wife 





his public service is not specified, nor what it did to him. 
If the “autobiography” were brought up to date, it would 
need to signalize his passion in controversy, his splendid 
freedom from war emotion, his open, unflinching defiance 
of fascismo and all its works. The record would show him 
to be great merely through the political enemies he has 
made. But he is great also because of his influence. His 
kind of idealism—idealism is the name for the way of hav- 
ing your philosophic cake and eating it, too—provided 
disaffected British Hegelians with a way out, and armed 
unadjusted American men of letters with doubtful meta- 
physical reasons for quite properly writing as they please. 
Beside the grace of such a mind as Bergson’s, who is in 
the idealist tradition, or the beauty of Santayana’s or the 
lucidity of Russell’s, who are not, Croce’s flares like a 
smoking torch in a foggy night. But beside such person- 
alities as Mussolini or Gentile or D’Annunzio, Croce 
stands out as the most distinguished and humane Italian 
of our day. He was speaking, not without modesty, of 
himself when he wrote to the international congress of 
philosophers that met in Cambridge a while ago that the 
times had need of a new type of philosopher—no pro- 
fessor specialized in a narrow profession, but a worker, 
making researches in history or in the natural sciences; 
participating in public affairs, either directly or as a sym- 
pathetic observer; no professor of philosophy, in a college, 
but a man with a definite calling in life, especially the 
calling of a human being. 

Mr. Collingwood’s translation of the “Contributo” 
seems to me adequate. But I cannot discover what purpose 
is served by the unctuous and meticulously useless introduc- 
tion by Mr. J. A. Smith, who is, I am told, a professor 
of philosophy at Oxford. H. M. Kaien. 


Louise Imogen Guiney 


The Letters of Louise Imogen Guiney, edited by Grace 
Guiney. New York: Harper and Brothers. Two vols. 529 
pages. $5. 

Happy Ending: The Collected Poems of Louise Imogen 
Guiney. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 193 pages. 
$2.50. 

OUISE IMOGEN GUINEY’S early poems and 
essays were published in Boston in the eighties and 
nineties, when the shadow of that city’s literary tradition 
still hung heavy in the air. Gilder, Stedman, and Aldrich, 
the literary arbiters of the day, received them graciously. 
Their fancy was struck by this young poetess full of an 
almost boyish enthusiasm for waving banners and drawn 
swords, by this learned girl whose prose echoed the proud 
periods of Sir Thomas Browne and Jeremy Taylor. Poetry 
in Boston in the eighties could take as its due the pleas- 
antest upper-class appreciation. Literary ladies received on 
Thursdays; there was gently cultured magazine patronage. 
The bravest gifts could not wholly escape from the pale 
radiance cast from these gentlemanly foreheads, 

Miss Guiney’s letters are colored by her contact with 
the dry literary season in eastern North America, which 
was remarkable for little save Emily Dickinson's death 
and Walt Whitman’s old age. They have a maidenly 
arch, a wistfully learned, air. The authentic talent that 
was undoubtedly hers must hide behind the mask of the 
girl wearing laurels. She always speaks of herself in shy 
and deprecatory terms: she is a “poeticule’”’; she publishes 
“bookies” or “collections of feather-brained essays.” A 
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full lusty decade would not foster such demureness, Apt 
literary tags fall to the page at a touch. As the years 
pass, the ardor of the poet gives ground to the passion of 
the antiquarian. The girl in garlands—Bosten-woven 
garlands—becomes the erudite woman. 

The two chief factors responsible for Miss Guiney’s 
temperament were her devotion to the memory of her 
young fighting father, General Guiney, who died, when 
she was a child, from wounds received in Civil War en- 
gagements, and her reverence and love for her religion 
(she was a Roman Catholic). “I hope always to be a 
hero-worshiper,” she wrote to Richard Garnett in 1895. 
She never found it difficult, as a biographer says of her 
dear William Hazlitt, to connect a cause with a person. 
Her enthusiasm for the seventeenth century can be traced 
to her emotional biases: it was a gallant age, and one 
that vindicated the Divine Right of Kings. She traces 
down with the most meticulous care obscure Carolinian 
lyricists—Habingdon, Fanshawe, William Alabaster—and 
gives but a glance toward “that Milton who wrote for 
regicides.” Yet, within the enchanted borders of her chosen 
time, her taste was astonishingly inclusive. She accepted 
the license of Charles, the King, no less than the meta- 
physics of Vaughan, the poet; she appreciated the plays 
of robust George Farquhar as well as the exquisitely witty 
and heartless comedies of Congreve and Wycherly. 

Like Henry James before her, she was completely spelled 
by nostalgia for England; she took underfoot the sod thick 
with memories with the passionate tread of a disinherited 
child. Oxford, the Bodleian, were her spirit’s haven. She 
must fly and touch the hearthstones and the graves of her 
heroes and martyrs. Vaughan’s tomb must be cleared of 
weeds; Keats’ ashes should be reinterred in the Abbey. 
She must dig up the genealogies and track down the 
partisanships of the names she loved, however hidden in 
a maze of cross-references. On the anniversary of the 
Restoration, she wears a sprig of oak in her hat, in 
memory of the Silurist. 

She came late to England, to stay “forever.” But for 
brief visits to that kindly air, she lived in a Boston suburb 
throughout her young maidenhood. She was thwarted by 
poverty, and forced into the dusty pattern of the Auburn- 
dale post office and the catalogue room of the Boston 
Public Library. In England her life was never easy. Her 
poems were rarely accepted by English journals. Her 
critical work was done too slowly and painstakingly to 
afford her a living. Two books she had long wished to 
do were anticipated by others. Birrell wrote a life of 
Hazlitt; George Saintsbury brought out a collection of 
the minor Carolinians. Two letters to Clement Shorter, 
written in 1907, when she was forty-six, have in them 
the sound of real despair. She had been asked to do an 
interpretative life of Hazlitt. “It is simply impossible. 
Whatever fire was originally in me has died out for lack 
of a flue; I am, I will not say embittered—my worst 
enemy would allow that I have no grievances—but atr 
phied. If I ever finish long-begun and long-interrupt 
tasks like the Vaughan, Alabaster, St. Frideswide, etc., I 
shall do almost more than I now hope for; but I shall 
never be able to plan and carry out with my old zest.” 
And, a few days later, to the same correspondent, “It is 
not perversity which drives me to write of ‘seventeenth 
century poets and people who are not of the slightest inter- 
est to this generation.’ I have to write of what I know 
best, and I have never learned to run with the crowd.” 
She did not publish her Vaughan. Her collected poetry 
was published in 1909. In the remaining eleven years 
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of her life she experienced the tragedy of war-torn Oxt, 
and the spectacle of a changed world. For her, in all! rj 
senses, the door had already for a long time been shut upg 
the world. The young votaress had become the “brow, 
on variorum,” bemused under “the moon of books.” 

Her poems have more often the figure and gesture ¢ 
emotion than its sinew. She had a genuine feeling {y 
the heft and swing of English verse, yet her most amb, 
tious poems, the “London and Oxford Sonnets,” {,j 
under the weight of high names; they have a brave soup) 
but a hollow echo. She was spirited, but never in revo); 
her acceptance of divine will was necessarily more cop, 
plaisant and sentimental than like acceptance in a Herbep 
or a Donne. She had no age to back her up, nothiy 
but the reflection of a wasting New England traditio, 
of an old English tradition that had left her nothig 
but its bones. “Art,” she once said, “is made up of scemly 
abstinences”; that she pitched upon that adverb givy 
reason enough for much that is surface decoration in hx 
work. Her “Friend’s Song for Simoisius,” ‘“Sanctuan 
“Astrea,” and “Planting the Poplar” have a certain lyn 
beauty. She had a passionate heart, that could, or woul 
not say itself, and a true eye. 





And copper pimpernel, the truest clock, 
On some waste common, by a rock 
Her small dark-centered wheel draw in... 


She made honorable choices in spite of her time, the 
did not spread salt and rich alternatives about her for be 
election. But, for a poet, negative choosing is not enough 


Take Temperance to thy breast, 
While yet is the hour of choosing, 
An arbitress exquisite 
Of all that shall thee betide; 
For better than fortune’s best 
Is mastery in the using, 
And sweeter than anything sweet 
The art to lay it aside. 
Louise Boaan. 


A Literary Expatriate 


Avarice House, by Julian Green. Translated from th 
French by Marshall A. Best. New York: Harper ani 
Brothers. $2.50. 

Adrienne Mésurat, by Julian Green. Paris: Libraire 
Plon. 12 francs. 

YEAR or two ago, a novel in French by a you 

American was considered for the Prix Femina av 
was ruled out, we are told, chiefly on account of th 
author’s foreign citizenship. The book was “Mont Cinert’ 
—lately translated by Harper’s under the somewhat obviow 
title, “Avarice House.” The author was Julian Gree, 
born and educated in Paris, who has elected to become! 
French writer and an American citizen. Perhaps his choi 
of political citizenship was only a technicality, intended " 
avoid the nuisance of military service in France; but thet 
must have been times when Mr. Green found it incor 
venient. In these days of red-hot nationalism in the French 
Republic of Letters, its members would be very apt ® 
protest against letting an American—of all people—w# 
the literary awards of bleeding France! : 

In spite of this, Julian Green has been warmly receive 
in Paris. In the circles where books are judged, “Mot 
Cinére” was praised as a more than promising 40? 
“Adrienne Mésurat,” published last spring, was a striking 
success. On the strength of it, M. Doumic, editor of # 
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ets,” fa By Samuel Isham and 
AVE SOun{ Royal Cortissoz 


in revolt One of the sumptuous gift 
Ore Com books of the season. The 
1 Herber classic account of Isham, 

~~ long out of print, is 
, Nothin brought down to date by 


Mr. Cortissoz, and twenty- 
four new, full-page plates 
have been added to the 
numerous illustrations. 
This is now a complete 
critique of American 
painting in a form con- 
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' nothing 
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Chinese Art 


Introduction by 
R. L. Hobson 


To art lovers this mag- 
nificent collection of 100 
color plates brings the 
wealth of form and color 
found in Chinese art. The 
work of the foremost Chi- 
| nese artists and craftsmen 
is shown and a complete 
description faces each 
plate. The book is beau- 
tifully made and will de- 
light the connoisseur. 


$12.50 
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By Sara Comstock 
Journeys over the roads of 
the Revolution, with their 
historic old buildings and 
landmarks. 


Illustrated $5.00 
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Old Houses of 
New England 
By Knowlton Mixer 


“A book of unusual sub- 
stance and value. ‘The 
many illustrations -are 
excellent.” — New York 
Times. $5.00 
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By the author of 
This Believing World 


With the Collaboration of 
Elsa Weihl 
“An acutely penetrative biography of 
one of the most difficult, fascinating 
personalities in literature. . . . Recre- 
ated Heine and his day with under- 
standing and sympathy. The work is 
assuredly one of the significant biog- 
raphies of this day of so many biog- 
raphies.”"—Philadelphia Ledger. $3.00 





KING EDWARD VII 
A Biography by Sir Sidney Lee 


Volume II of an admirable story of King Edward's life, cover- 


ing his reign from 1901 to 1910. 


MEN OF 
DESTINY 


By Walter Lippmann 
Illustrated by Rollin Kirby 
“Demands.to be read by all 
thinking Americans. It has 
the fine quality of stimula- 
tion.”—New York Post, $2.50 


Vol. 11 $8.50; the set $16.50 


FROM GRIEG 
TO BRAHMS 
By 
Daniel Gregory Mason 


A famous study of modern 
composers, with new material. 
Illustrated $2.25 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 


COLLECTED POEMS 





volumes. 


The first complete, uniform edition of the 
work of one of America’s great poets, in five 


Leather $15.00; Cloth $10.50 


TRISTRAM, the best selling book of poetry 
in America, now in the 50th thousand. 


Gift Edition, boxed $3.00; Cloth $1.50 


John Masefield 






Philip the King 


A limited edition, auto- 
graphed. Illustrated by Lau- 
rence Irving. $12.50 


TRISTAN and ISOLT 


A new, dramatic version of the famous story 
; of Tristan and Isolt, beautifully presented. 


Autographed Edition $10.00; 
Regular Edition $2.00 


Collected Works 


Four volumes of plays and 
poetry in a handsome edition. 
Each $3.00 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 









-nded t 


ut ther Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians 


t incom The third edition entirely rewritten and recast, of the standard reference work for fifty years 
- French | on every aspect of the art, science and history of music. There are hundreds of new articles, 






apt 


le—wi | Teference. More than 100 full-page illustrations! 





covering developments of the past twenty years and including research done in the same period. 
A new system of indexing for easy 


In Five Volumes, The Set $37.50. Volumes 1, 11, 11] now ready. 


Lewis BROWNE's New Boox 


THAT MAN HEINE 





NEW FICTION 





The Wayward 
Ma 


n 
By St. John Ervine 
Ka 





A robust tale of Belfast 
and the sea, by the au- 
thor of The Foolish Lov- 
ers and Changing Winds. 

$2.50 


Silent Storms 
By Ernest Poole 
“Ernest Poole has written 
another good book. It is 
first of all a good story. 
Splendidly individualized 
characterizations.” — New 


York Times. $2.50 


The Novels of 
Winston 
Churchill 


A definitive edition of 
Mr. Churchill’s ten great 
stories, printed from new 
plates in a special bind- 
ing. See the set at your 
dealer's. 


Each $2.50; Set $25.00 


Gilman of 
Redford 





at) 2 
William Sterns Davis 
Author of 
A Friend of Caesar, etc. 
A stirring romance of the 


American Revolution. 
$2.50 


For Boys & Girls 


The Golden Bird 


By Katherine Gibson 


Legends from many lands, 
beautifully illustrated. 
$2.50 


The Adventures 
of Pinocchio 
By C. Collodi 


Hundreds of amusing pic- 
tures by Mussino. A per- 
fect Christmas gift for 
children. $5.00 
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Revue des Deux Mondes and tsar of the higher periodicals, 
has contracted, sight unseen, for the serial publication of 
Mr. Green’s next book. The young man’s future is assured. 
He may be as retiring as he likes in company, sitting quietly 
in a corner of the room with his air of well bred repression. 
People in Paris look at him as one of the coming Olympians. 
No matter how far intelligent Frenchmen may be driven 
by the winds of political doctrine, they really cannot help 
admiring a talent when it appears. 

Julian Green’s technique is extraordinarily sure for a 
young man of twenty-seven. In France, he is comparable 
to Francois Mauriac, an older writer of settled reputation, 
who deals with somber material in somewhat the same 
logical way. He is precociously gifted, and he has had the 
benefit of a serious literary training: he has gone to the 
school of Balzac. Instead of fumbling about among his per- 
sonal experiences and drawing forth adolescent sensations 
with an air of self-conscious daring, he takes a formula and 
builds character and action around it, objectively, min- 
utely. This method enables him, in “Mont Cinére,” to 
create powerful emotions against a background as vague 
as ectoplasm; in “Adrienne Mésurat,” to place his story 
in a French provincial setting which he has never had 
occasion to know at first-hand. 

In both of his novels, the central situation is the same. 
The heroine is a young girl, solitary, starved, dangerously 
cherishing an idée fixe for want of more positive satistac- 
tion. In “Mont Cinére,” Emily is obsessed by the house 
which she is some day to inherit and which is being 
gradually stripped by her mother’s half-insane economies. 
Adrienne Mésurat is obsessed by love for a doctor twice 
her age, with whom she has never exchanged a word. Both 
are strong natures who, in ordinary surroundings, might 
have been happy and able to control their destinies. As it 
is, they are carried away to crime and madness. In both 
of them the sense of their impotence works like a poison, 
rendering them physically ill. There is a suggestion of 
Emily Bronté in their cumulative passion, their hysterical, 
inarticulate anguish, lightened sometimes by a rare lyrical 
touch—“A flame flutters up from the log and opens like 
a flower in the depth of the fireplace” at Mont Cinére; 
a young tree spreads delicate and brooding branches over 
the house of Adrienne’s doctor. 

The later book is much more expert than the earlier. 
Toward the end of “Avarice House,” one feels that the 
author has lost control of the mechanism, and it pushes him 
rather starkly into melodrama. In “Adrienne Mésurat,” 
the truth of every scene is beyond question, except, perhaps, 
that one meeting between the girl and the doctor. The 
writing is freer and more assured, more truly French in 
its constructions. The dialogue is full of action and sly 
revelations. Whole episodes stand out with wonderful 
clarity. The time when Adrienne runs away to a neigh- 
boring town is unforgettable—the young workman who 
follows her on the street; the rain, the solitude; the utter 
desolateness of the provincial hotel, with its gas lights and 
musty eiderdown. The pages where Madame Légras, 
vulgar and insinuating, comes to blackmail Adrienne are 
again a masterpiece. 

In this novel, Julian Green has come into possession of 
himself. He has done something which would be an achieve- 
ment for any novelist, old or young. It is a continuation 
and a fulfillment of what “Mont Cinére” began. More 
vividly than before, his heroine moves darkly in narrow 
spaces, from which she cannot, by any effort of will, escape. 
She is alone, yet harassed from without. Every gesture she 
makes is more ironically futile than the last. The walls 
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around her grow closer, the air becomes more stifling | 
horror of a nightmare seizes her. She has no counterpy 
in modern fiction, but her life has a certain affinity wi 
the landscapes of Vlaminck-—those flat provincial hoy 
in tones of tragic brown; those bare and narrow str 
converging to infinity, glowing fiercely in the light 9, 
reflected sunset. Rose Lez, 


Functional Anthropology 


Myth in Primitive Prychology, by Bronislaw Malis 
owski. New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 
pages. $1. 

Sex and Repression in Savage Society, by Bronisiy 
Malinowski. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
285 pages. $3.50. 

T IS the slighter of Dr. Malinowski’s recent volun 

that more explicitly sets forth the gospel of “the fig. 
tional school.” Elements of native life, so the argu at 
runs, can never be understood except in their conte, 
Hence myths should not be studied as mere tales » 
philosophic explanations. Theirs is a primarily pragma: 
character: they serve “principally to establish a sociologic) 
charter, or a retrospective moral pattern of behavior » 
the primeval supreme miracle of magic . . . to strenothe 
tradition and endow it with a greater value and prestiz 
by tracing it back to a higher, better, more supernatury 
reality of initial events.” This proposition Dr. Malinoy. 
ski illustrates by examining several outstanding type; of 
myth, all gleaned from the inexhaustible storehouse of hi 
Trobriand Island notebooks. 

The point is well taken. However, the author's ard 
on its behalf renders him purblind to other aspects of th 
problem. At the close of his essay, he grudgingly com 
cedes that mythology has its literary side, which “shoul 
not be completely neglected,” and a similar sop is throw 
to students of myth as philosophy. But the very languag 
in which the admission is couched reveals an unwarranted 
bias. It is laudable to demand that no phase of reality 
should be taken by itself; but we cannot prescribe to any 
one in what direction he shall seek significant relations. Wer 
the functions of mythology, as Dr. Malinowski conceives 
them, completely known, much would still remain to & 
determined—the relation of the plot to other tribal tale 
the part played in its elaboration by able story-tellers, ani 
—pace Dr. Malinowski—the extent to which episodes have 
been borrowed from alien sources, or how and how much 
they have been transformed in the process. In al! thi 
there is, indeed, the pitfall espied by the author, viz. 
purely external consideration of the subject. On the other 
hand, an exaggeration of the functional view has penis 
of its own for the epfigonoi—the straining for correlation 
that are either imaginary or too general to afford a decpet 
insight. 

The iarger of the two books presents two distinct ayes 
in the author’s mental growth—especially in his approach 
toward psychoanalytic interpretations. Since he has allowed 
the text of his earlier half to stand, the superadded foot 
notes have, at times, a violently corrective flavor. As usual, 
Dr. Malinowski looks at the anthropological universe from 
the vantage-ground of the Trobriand Islands, Once mor 
he displays his talent both for imparting an alien atmo 
phere and for unearthing the theoretically significant ‘7 
a welter of concrete detail. Rarely, indeed, has a mat 
lineal scheme of organization found such graphic portrayal 
The controversy with psychoanalysts, though a good pou 
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Mad Biographies Adventure 
my. y + 
Francis Joseph Across Asia’s Snows 
ronislag Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary rts 
“A record of not only the whole of Aus- By WILLIAM J. MORDEN 
tria, but the whole nineteenth century This expedition, under the auspices of 
volumg European politics. Cleverly written, mi- the American Museum of Natural His- 
he { nutely documented.”"—The New Yorker. tory, traversed Central Asia by a trail 
ae Illustrated. $5.00 untrod since the days Marco Polo. 
rgument lustrated. $5.00 
conte Robespierre C is! 
tales @ By HILAIRE BELLOC 
ragmate A keen character analysis of the hard- By DAN STREETER 
iologicd headed and unscrupulous philosopher. Author of Denatured Africa 
wise “A brilliant, analytical study.”—Phila- “In this rollicking tale of adventure the 
—e delphia Ledger. $5.00 thrill and fascinatin A a ny jungle 
rengties are ever present.”—Philadelphia Ledger. nJ 
prestig Talleyrand Illustrated. $2.50 : 
‘rnatura By ANNA BOWMAN DODD o 
Lalinow “A remarkably fine piece of biographic Dragon Lizards y 
on writing. Written with a, warmth jand of Komodo ; 
set intimacy entirely remov rom effort ; ~ ee 
se of hy or sentimentalization.”—New York Sun. By W. DOUGLAS BURDEN ‘ 
Illustrated. $5.00 on rueeiee bs a lost world of the i 
: Jute ast Indies in search of giant 3 
PS ardor Louis XVII lizards. Illustrated. $3.50 ; 
ts of the By J. LUCAS-DUBRETON e 
gly com By the author of Galapagos: World's End ; 
‘should SAMUEL PEPYS: A PORTRAIT By WILLIAM BEEBE 5 
: thrown IN MINIATURE A new po edition with the same 
lanenall The history of a pathetic French mon- text as the original, and forty-eight spe- 
anguags arch, the last remnant of Bourbon roy- cially selected photographs. Only $5.00 
arranted alty, —_—vs out as a lonely oe - . 
£ reality a troub orizon, a monarch of the 
, is a salon, rather than of an army or of a Roosevelt & 
Wen people. ace! Hunting Adventures 
conceives Certain Rich Men in the West 
in to be By MEADE MINNIGERODE Hunting Trips of a Ranchman and The 
bal tales “Mr. Minnigerode has the talent for Wilderness Hunter in one volume. An 
leva ol catching the essence of a dead age in entertaining record of Roosevelt’s more 
ers, and a few graceful sentences.”"—-Elmer Davis strenuous days. $2.50 
ules have in N. Y. Herald-Tribune. $3.50 
yw much e ° 
all this Palmerston Fiction 
ae The Statesman Who Defied a Queen 
eee By PHILIP GUEDALLA Caste 
the other “Mr. Guedalla does not merely tell us By COSMO HAMILTON 
as_ perils about Palmerston. We live with the man The romance of a love pilloried b id 
‘relations himself. Like drama, it is life foreshort- A “va a. so Bee Brcwendl 
ened. But it is real life—N. Y. Times. orm Americs S A ym Tae aristoc- 
a deeper Illustrated. $5.00 racies—Jewish and Gentile. $2.00 
ct ayen Wilhelm Hohenzollern Are You Decent ? 
approach The Last of the Kaisers By WALLACE SMITH 
; allowed By EMIL LUDWIG A group of tales about the world back- 
led foot “A dramatic biography so powerful sel- stage with its glittering “stars,” sleep- 
neat dom gets into print in any language.” er Jumps, one-night stands, its children 
As usual, —New York Times. of the “small-time” — the “good troup- 
se fro 28 Illustrations. $5.00 ers” of theatrical legend. $2.50 
ce mor 
aa For sale at all booksellers or at the Putnam Store, 2 West 45th St., just west of 5th Ave. 
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of departure, is less valuable than the discussion of family 
life on the subjective side. Here, Dr. Malinowski, anthro- 
pologically speaking, is treading on virgin soil, defaced 
only by the footprints of speculative writers. As a pioneer 
wrestling with the most elusive of matters, he recognizes 
the provisional nature of his findings. But the freshness of 
his outlook reconciles us to sporadic overstatements, and 
banishes the caviling of pedantry. 

A few points may be singled out for comment. Apply- 
ing Shand’s theory of sentiments to primitive society, Dr. 
Malinowski throws into relief the distinctive character of 
the human family. “The salient points which distinguish 
human attachments from animal instincts are the dominance 
of the object over the situation; the organization of emo- 
tional attitudes; the continuity of the building up of such 
attitudes and their crystallization into permanent adjust- 
able systems.” Here, too, the functional view of the 
phenomenon studied is championed, but in a deeper sense 
than in the miniature treatise on mythology. The func- 
tion of the family is to be the continuator of the cultural 
heritage. That service could not be adequately rendered 
if father and son appeared as active rivals; hence the basic 
character of incest taboos. The father, in patriarchal con- 
ditions, plays a dual part. He is simultaneously a “tender 
friend and rigid guardian of the law,” whence an inevitable 
disharmony in the emotions he evokes, with the result of 
“ambivalence.” Ingeniously, if not quite convincingly, the 
author suggests that a matrilineal system with its avun- 
culate solves the problem more elegantly: the maternal 
uncle, identified with repressive authority, becomes a shock- 
absorber, deflecting the lightnings of filial hatred to con- 
centrate them upon his own head. 

Lest the treatment appear, in cant phrase, “brilliant, 
but not sound,” I hasten to stress the essential sanity of 
Dr. Malinowski’s outlook. He upholds the primacy of the 
monogamous household; he conceives exogamy as an ex- 
tension of the incest feeling, the clan as an outgrowth of 
the family; he exposes the traditional question as to the 
priority of “mother-right” or “‘father-right” as a delusion 
and a snare: both sides of the family are universally rec- 
ognized, and it is simply the over-weighting of one or the 
other for specific purposes that creates the maternal or the 
paternal clan, which thus does not supplant the bilateral 
family, but is a superadded type of social unit. In short, 
in these basic moot-problems, Dr. Malinowski stands on 
the side of the angels; in short, with the reviewer. 

There is one capital idea in the book that may be hailed 
as truly “suggestive,” in the only admissible sense of that 
much-abused word: it suggests definite problems for re- 
search. I have already alluded to it: where avuncular takes 
the place of paternal authority, Malinowski argues, the 
classical Freudian complex must be correspondingly modi- 
fied; and the evidence should be discoverable in native 
mythology, as he sets out to show in the case of his 
Oceanians. 

To me this seems the first fruitful application, to date, 
of psychoanalytic points of view to ethnographic problems. 
There is here no paraphrasing of cultural phenomena in 
Freudian terminology, but a novel conception capable of 
stimulating an infinitude of concrete investigations. No 
one knows better than Dr. Malinowski that the unilateral 
peoples cannot be divided into such absolute “moieties” 
as those with matrilineal and with patrilineal descent. A 
Pueblo uncle is not identical, for example, with his counter- 
part in New Guinea. Hence, each sample of matrilinear 
institutions will require some measure of specialized treat- 
ment. Yet we can be reasonably sure that the sentiments 
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linked with definite relationships will vary with the social 
definition of these relationships. 

Dr. Malinowski has done well in continuing to cultivate 
his Trobriand Island plot. We cannot withhold from him 
the honorific title coveted by his aborigines and must dub 
him tokwaybagula, “Efficient Gardener.” 

Rosert H, Lowi. 


Britain’s Invisible Empire 


The Migration of British Capital to 1875, by 
Leland H. Jenks. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 442 
pages. $4. 

NE of the major results of the World War was 
the hastening of the process by which the United 
States has become the creditor of the world. New York 
has displaced London as the funnel through which surplus 
wealth: is poured to assist—at a price—the progress of 
more backward nations. There is no doubt that Professor 
Jenks had this development in mind when he set out to 
study “the principal ways in which the migration of capital 
has influenced the rise of an invisible empire of which 
London is the metropolis.”” He has produced a scholarl; 
and absorbing work which deserves the attention, not only 
of bankers and bond-holders, but of every citizen interested 
in public affairs. For, while the economic structure of the 
world has altered enormously since the period with which 
this book deals, the fundamental dangers of international 
loan-making and loan-taking remain much the same. 

Professor Jenks begins his study at the close of the \a- 
poleonic Wars. England, at this time, possessed a wealthy 
rentier class, prepared to seek a “reward of abstinence’ by 
the judicious investment of its annual surplus. The rising 
industries of the north did not appeal to this class, centered 
in London, as opportunities for speculation. They were 
accustomed to buying B-itish government bonds, and were 
willing to extend their operations to the securities of other 
governments. The ficst big opportunity after 1815 was 
the financing of the indemnity imposed on France by the 
Allies. Soon othér governments discovered that London 
was a good place to borrow money. The great London 
banks, Rothschild’s, Baring’s, and others, arranged finan- 
cial support for reaction in Europe and revolution in South 
America. A little later, the United States was calling jor 
capital to promote public works. Then came the railway 
age, with fresh and golden opportunities for British invest- 
ors, bankers, and contractors. 

The stream of capital that flowed out of London was 
not a steady one. Professor Jenks’ narrative is punctuated 
with descriptions of recurrent booms and crises in the for- 
eign-loan market. All through the thirties, British capital 
poured into the United States. Every state was pushing 
ahead with public improvements. There was a boom 
cotton and land. All was well, so long as Britain could 


maintain an increasing export of capital. But in 1839 ur § 


toward events in both countries caused the stream of credit 
to dry up. The inflated structure collapsed. Congres 
passed a resolution censuring the reckless borrowings © 
the several states, and disclaiming federal responsibility. 
Nine states suspended interest payments, three of them 
formally repudiating their debts. American credit sank ® 
low as Russia’s today, and London bankers spoke of Ame™ 
icans in the contemporary terms equivalent to Bolshevit 
and anarchist. 

South America as well as North did not always hon! 
its obligations. Professor Jenks shows how British invest" 
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AMERICA FINDING HERSELF by Mark Sullivan 


The story of “OUR TIMES” through the years immediately fol- 
lowing “The Turn of the Century”. Powerful personalities and the 
average men and women of the early 1900's people its pages; their 
fads and fancies, songs, books and other diversions find a place in 
it. Two hundred and four illustrations from contemporary cartoons, 
sketches and photographs add to the fascination of the book. 


“Tt ave glorious riot of facts, reminiscences, recollections, events .. . written by 
ie a well-informed man who recognizes the spectacular and significant in current 
MARK SULLIVAN events..." —Harry Hansen in the New York World. $5.00 


MEN WITHOUT WOMEN 


by Ernest Hemingwa 
Fourteen superb stories by the author of “The Sun Also Rises”. “He shows 
himself master in a new manner in the short story form."—New York Times. 


$2.0 
CLEARED FOR STRANGE PORTS *— 
by Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Sr., Mrs. Kermit 
Roosevelt, Richard Derby and Kermit Roosevelt 


High adventure in many lands, the prodact of a famil . OF espe- 
cial interest and charm % Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, St.'s contribu tion, 
" Theat : a re il ps ad fi 
* stories they tell are well presented a Ned with enthralli 
eat i y ing 


incidents and . With illustrations from 
photographs. $3.50 
THE GREAT DETECTIVE 

STORIES 


Collected and Edited with Introduction 

by Willard Huntington Wright 

The best stories of the great masters of mystery ficti 
in all languages from Edgar Allan Poe to A. Fen 
Doyle and G. K. Chesterton are here presented in a 
satisfying collection. $2.50 


THE ROMANTICK LADY: 


The Story of an Imagination 
by Vivian Burnett 


The biography of Frances Hod 


Burnett by her son. “A 
book fall 


very entertaining good stories and amusing 
letters.”"—The London Times. Illustrated. $3.50 


THE WORLD CRISIS: 1916-1918 


by the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill 


“An enthralling narrative . . Supple, sinewy, masterful 
writing.""—London Observer. Two volumes. $10.00 


REMINISCENCES OF 
ADVENTURE AND 
SERVICE 

by Major-General A. W. Greely 


“A record of sixty -five years that is as 
i nen ietien as 


New York World. Profuse! 

THROUGH THE WHEAT inge ent doaetnge. 
by Thomas Boyd 

A new illustrated edition of a War classic. 

The many illustrations are by Capt. John 

._ ae. Jr., who wrote and illus- 

Bayonets! $3.00 bending 


ROADS the author. 

by Leighton Parks, D.D. 

fiiehtful bicgraphy victuring Hite in = MARCHING ON 

War. $3.00 The great American novel of the Civil War. “A serious and 
no ee OF 

by Geoffrey Scott MICHAEL STROGOFF 

tal hprtolby that ns bosa pubtisted 





From the jacket design of 
“The Romantick Lady” 


JOHN SARGENT 
by the Hon. Evan Charteris, K.C. 


The authorized and definitive Life of Sargent. “A well written . . . 
account of the great American painter, his beginnings, his studies 
IUustrated. $3.50 in io and France, and his rise to fame.”—Harry Hansen in the 

y illustrated with reproductions aha 


COW COUNTRY 


**There are in all eight stories in the collection, some about wild horses, 
all abvat cowboys, and cowboys engaged in all sorts of occupations from 
ing. The book is most like Mr. James's ‘Cowboys, 


to love-making book ts u 
TURNPIKES AND DIRT _[erthand Gowth’ and “The Drifting Cowboy’ and if 


study of theSouth asit went into its war.”—Capt. John W. Thomason.Jr. 


The latest volume in the Scribner $2.50 Classic series is the work of a 
master of narrative, a famous story of thrilling adventurein Czarist 
Russia. It is superbly illustrated in coler by N.C. Wyeth. $2.50 


THE NEW REFORMATION: From Physi- 
cal to Spiritual Realities—by Michael Pupin 


“In his latest book the author of ‘From Immigrant to Inventor’ forces 
religion and science to meet in his laboratory. ..and resolve their 
diilerenoes.’"—St. Paul Dispatch. $2.50 


THE REMBRANDT DRAWINGS AND 


ETCHINGS by John C. Van Dyke, author of 
“Rembrandt and His School” 


“Professor Van Dyke's preface, in which he comments upon his system 
of identification is an exceedingly valuable essay, and th.» various chap- 
ters of the book itself are of the greatest possible interest to any reader, 
with a genuine feeling for art.” —Harlford Courant. Profusely ilus- 
trated. Limited to 1,200 copies printed from type subsequently ator 


WASHINGTON SPEAKS FOR 
HIMSELF 


by Lucretia Perry Osborn 
‘The Father of his Country here speaks for himself through a 


collection of actual letters and documents so arranged and 


connected as to give a complete life story in his own words. 


$3.50 
CASTLES IN SPAIN: 
And Other Screeds 
by John Galsworthy 
* This collection of cesays and studies .. . reveals once again 
the fine humanistic spirit, the sane philosophy and the 
flawless style of the author of “The Forsyte Saga’.”— 
Buffalo Sunday T umes. $2.00 


DEMOCRATIC DISTINCTION 
IN AMERICA by W. C. Brownell 


In this volumeof political, social, and aesthetic criticism 

Mr. Brownell affirms the compatibility of democracy and 

distinction, particularly the American varicty of each. 
$2.50 


by Will James 
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$2.50 » 
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lost immense sums when debtor countries went bankrupt 
or repudiated their obligations. When dealing with strong 
states, the bankers arranged terms equitable to both bor- 
rower and lender. But with weaker countries, the terms 
were frequently usurious in the highest degree. When the 
interest payments could not be met from income, the oblig- 
ing banker was always ready to arrange another loan for 
the purpose, on worse terms. Finally the burden became 
too heavy, and bankruptcy ensued. The banker, mean- 
while, had collected his handsome commissions and un- 
loaded the worthless bonds, sometimes by market-rigging 
methods, on an innocent public. There is no doubt that 
the only beneficiaries of a large proportion of these loans 
were the financial middlemen, many of whom, by their 
adeptness in the higher swindling, gathered to themselves 
enormous fortunes and seats in the House of Lords. 

One of the most interesting facts brought out by Profes- 
sor Jenks is that the bond-holders of the first half of the 
nineteenth century could not count on government support. 
Canning and a succession of Foreign Ministers steadily 
refused to intervene in matters of foreign investments. The 
South American republics were recognized despite their low 
standards of financial integrity. President Coolidge’s doc- 
trine that the property of citizens abroad is part of the 
domain of the United States had, as yet, no parallel in 
British policy. 

British economic imperialism, in the author’s view, 
started to develop only about 1860. While easier invest- 
ments were abundant, the capitalist was unfriendly to spec- 
ulations which involved continuous control in distant lands, 
Nor was the government willing to become the non-profit- 
sharing partner of private enterprise. The first step in 
that direction was the building of the Indian railways with 
the aid of a government guarantee, met by taxation of 
the natives. The extravagant way in which this work was 
carried out gave the Indian a new financial load that fairly 
balanced the white man’s moral burden. But economic 
imperialism was really launched when Dizzy bought 
the Suez Canal shares. Here strategical and commer- 
cial policy led to investment, and investment led to 
intervention. A new era in the history of the British 
Empire had begun. 

Kerrn Hutcuison. 


What is Matter—Never Mind? 


The Analysis of Matter, by Bertrand Russell. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 408 pages. $6. 


M R. RUSSELL’S new book is not one for the un- 
instructed. If you are well informed concerning 
the latest results of atomic physics, and enjoy speculations 
out on the frontier of knowledge, this book will appeal to 
you; if not—try something else. It is the subject that is 
difficult. Mr. Russell writes clearly enough, too clearly to 
be always quite plausible, for plausibility needs, perhaps, 
just a touch of mystery, of thoughts that “break through 
language and escape,” of depths unplumbed but only hinted 
at. Perhaps this is the reason why the reader comes away 
with a query lurking in his mind: whether the account is 
not just a bit oversimplified—in spite of Mr. Russell’s 
frank recognition of unsolved problems. But in any case, 
the book is hard reading, and hard to evaluate justly. 

It is a wonderful subject, this question of how the world 
is put together. The next new discovery about the atom 
may remake the industrial world, and turn the whole course 
of human history. But that discovery is most likely to 
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come through a combination of patient experiment and bold 
imagination. Mr. Russell has contributed his share of the 
latter, if not of the former, and his book may well have its 
chief use as a stimulus, or perhaps more likely, irritant, to 
the actual workers. 

That the material world is probably far different from 
what the older materialism imagined it, indeed, that matt+r 
itself probably does not exist, is the thesis of much of \[r, 
Russell’s argument. He believes that the contents of mind 
come the nearest to the probable quality and character of 
the world. But for all that, Russell belongs metaphysically 
with Santayana and the other materialists, since he would 
bring all causal connections under simple physical |aws, 
and registers his opinion that the hand that penned the 
plays of Shakespeare, or the music of Bach, was guided in 
its movements exclusively by the laws of the atom. F yen 
here he refuses to be quite dogmatic, for not everything 
that happens to the atom itself has as yet been reduced to 
statable law. 

The mind of man Russell locates inside the head, or. in 
the words of a certain college student of philosophy, ‘The 
mind is the psychological part of the skull.” But this 
opinion, which many a philosopher has dismissed as absurdly 
naive, has a new face put on it by the peculiarities of the 
contents which Russell finds in said skull. For Russel! is a 
Leibniz who has read Einstein, and replaces “preéstabl ished 
harmony” by geodesics, but a Leibniz still. On the whole, 
Mr. Russell is more satisfying, at least to the present re- 
viewer, when he is criticizing or evaluating the mathemati- 
cally precise theories of the atom than when he is trying 
to construct a theory of knowledge, and explain how a 
green color inside your head can be knowledge of a tree 
outside. 

A picture of the atom, such as the Bohr theory gives us 
is at once to be taken seriously and it is not. Its serious side 
is its power to encourage further research, but one finds 
hard to suppose that it is the final truth. The little electrons 
are imagined whirling with incredible speed around a tiny 
central group, chiefly protons. Minute as is the atom itself, 
all these electrons and protons are smaller still, and are 
comparable to a swarm of flies in a volume as big asa 
cathedral. Suddenly, instantaneously, one of the electrons 
drops from an outer to an inner orbit without passing over 
the intermediate space, and instantaneously a wave of light 
is flung out, which nevertheless has a definite vibration rate, 
and, therefore, cannot be instantaneous. When the electron 
is somewhere, it is invisible; when it jumps through ne 
where, then you see it. This would be dismissed as wild 
speculation, worthy of a philosopher, were it not that, in 
terms of it, you can make predictions, exact calculations 
and verify them down to astonishing detail. 

The Englishman has tended to think in terms of sud 
models, the Frenchman and frequently the German hav 
dismissed them as pure fictions. But imagined models have, 
in practice, proved amazingly fertile and suggestive, an 
scientists ask first, “Is the hypothesis useful as a guide # 
research?” not “Is it true?” Mr. Russell has the philoe 
opher’s conscience, which is an ailment almost as bad as tht 
puritan conscience, and for which the two great commant 
ments are: The self-contradictory cannot exist; and, De 
not multiply entities beyond necessity. He is, therefor 
much afraid that some guileless and exuberant scientist will 
fail to realize how little is really known about the atom 
but will take the Bohr model for ultimate truth. Ruse 
leans toward the Heisenberg atom, chiefly because that da 
not venture to be so concrete. 

Of course the theory of relativity comes in for a :*# 
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deal of discussion in any present-day account of the physi- 
cal world. Mr. Russell emphasizes that, by the general 
Einstein theory, motion is not naturally in straight lines, 
but in the straightest lines possible in such a crooked world, 
and these are called geodesics. ‘These lines run through 
time as well as space, and are defined as lines such that a 
clock runs fastest if it follows them. But since under any 
given set of conditions matter always follows a geodesic, 
it would seem to be difficult to get a clock to move some 
other way in order to put this to a test. However this 
may be, the earth in movement around the sun goes in a 
geodesic, not because it is pulled out of its course by the sun, 
but because it goes in the straightest course there is, when 
the sun has warped up the surrounding space. So, in this 
case, an Einstein straight line looks very much like an 
ellipse. 

Mr. Russell is not troubled by this result, but he is 
somewhat disturbed by two other aspects of the relativity 
theory. The one concerns absolute rotation. If rotation is 
with reference to the fixed stars, this seems to him a little 
like astrology, “the sweet influences of the Pleiades.” If it 
is not, then rotation is purely relative. But there does seem 
to be a difference between the spin of an atom, and the 
atom standing still, with the whole universe spinning 
around it millions of times a second, and the terrific cen- 
trifugal effects that would seemingly ensue—yet, on strict 
relativity principles, there ought to be no difference. Mr. 
Russell tries to evade part of this difficulty by the sugges- 
tion that what occurs in the atom is not a rotation, but 
a qualitative pulsation. 

The other difficulty is that the Einstein theory treats 
the velocity of light as at once finite and infinite. On the 
one basis, the light comes to us from the sun in about eight 
minutes; on the other basis, there is no interval at all. So 
interval must mean something queer. If taken quite liter- 
ally, there is no interval between what happened in the 
Andromeda nebula a million years ago and our perceiving 
it now. This seems both contradictory in itself and dis- 
concerting to Mr. Russell’s theory of perception. Hence 
this zero interval must be explained away. Mr. Russell 
suggests that, for a homunculus traveling down on a light 
wave, nothing at all would happen on the road, and that 
would be what is meant by saying the interval is zero. 
Perhaps Mr. Homunculus and his light wave simply dis- 
appear completely for a time, and later reappear elsewhere. 
But if one is to take such a little gentleman seriously, one 
might suppose that he would imagine himself at rest, and 
think of us as in motion past him with the speed of 
light; he might think he lived in the solid world, and 
was having a number of experiences, while we, flattened 
like pancakes, should be for him nothing but a rush of 
transverse vibrations. So the puzzle about interval re- 
mains unsolved. 

For Mr. Russell, the matter of the world is really a 
process, a series in space-time of what he calls events. A 
series of qualitatively similar events along one geodesic 
would replace a “piece of matter” in motion. Points and 
other geometrical things would be replaced by sets of inter- 
woven, or overlapping, events—the events which would 
usually be said to occur at that point. This would make 
geometry rather complicated, but it would make it verifi- 
able, for we can experience or observe an event, whereas we 
cannot experience a geometrical point. The reviewer has 
some doubts about this. It is true we can experience some- 
thing like what Mr. Russell calls events, but, as experi- 
enced, they seem very sprawly and fuzzy round the edges; 
so that Mr. Russell’s clean-cut little egg-shaped events 
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seem quite as idealized in their way as geometrical poiny 
and perfectly straight lines. One may doubt if any trig 
can make physical laws verifiable precisely. 

Perhaps these illustrations of what sort of speculations 
are contained in Mr. Russell’s book will attract some read. 
ers to it, and drive others away. One can imagine the dis 
gust of a student of mechanics or physics of the old school, 
if there be any such survival left—one who though his 
science was the supreme example of solid and tangible facts, 
The new physics—even while it piles up a cumulation of 
facts compared with which the old physics was a meager 
sketch—threatens the supremacy of the “Arabian Nights’ 
and the “Buddhist Birth Stories” in the field of imaging 
tive literature. Harry T. Cosrecvo. 


The Case of Haiti 


Occupied Haiti, edited by Emily Greene Balch. New 
York: The Writers Publishing Company, Inc. 186 pages. $2 


O sum up the conclusions of the authors of thi 
report, their impression of the present American 
administration is that its directing officials are honest, ab 
and aiming to serve the people of Haiti, and that cruclty, 
abuse of personal power and violence seem to have been 
substantially stopped, and the whole tone of the admin 
istration immensely improved over what it was at certain 
periods since 1915. The determining element in the sit 
uation, however, is the fact it rests on force. This affecs 
its character throughout. It tends to make the occups 
tion officials high-handed, careless of the law and, above 
all, contemptuous. It makes American rule deeply repug 
nant to all Haitians that still prize the independence tha 
they have suffered so much to win and maintain. Although 
the maintenance of the Occupation is constantly excuse 
on the ground that its object is to help Haitians in tk 
fundamental matter of self-government, it is, at best 
doubtful whether it is not doing quite the opposite.” 
This is the temperate statement of the case for Haitia 
independence vs. American occupation arrived at by a sel 
constituted “Committee of six disinterested Americans rep 
resenting organizations exclusively American,” who pe 
sonally studied conditions in Haiti in 1926. Two mm 
bers of the committee were colored women, one a pr 
fessor of economics. “They made every effort to met 
informants of different shades of opinion. They talked 
with business men and with chance acquaintances of matj 
types including French priests, Protestant missionarits 
technical employees of thé Occupation, and Haita 
teachers, professors and doctors.” Yet, in spite of ths 
thorough effort and the moderate tone of impartial * 
quiry throughout, the report might as well have be 
written in New York, so far as arriving at a posit 
judgment of the impropriety of American occupation. f 
as stated in the preface, “Even more than they ante 
pated, they found the problem in Haiti to consist not 
individual instances of misused power, but in the fund 
mental fact of the armed occupation of the country. “ag 
good done by high-minded officials does not touch ™ 
bottom fact, and by men’s reaction to this fact will the 
opinions as to Haiti be shaped.” 
Miss Balch and her committee react, as might b & 
pected, to this fundamental fact of armed occupation 
an alien country idealistically rather than pragmatic 
or realistically. The case against American occupation ® 
Haiti might be drawn much more damningly both 
the legal and the ethical standpoint than the membes 
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TWO GOOD GUIDES TO 
THE BOOK GIVER! 


With an Introduction 
By Paut Green 


Like nothing you've read before. 

hese scenes from Negro life way 
down in de Congaree swamps of 
South Carolina are told in the re- 
markably alive dialect of the region, 
n the form of purest drama. The 
uthor has the courage and sense to 
et his material speak entirely for it- 
elf. And it does! It will be a real 
liscovery to the reader looking at it 
or the first time, and each reading 
hereafter, a rediscovery of the book's 
are quality. 


jot a single critic 
ailed to write enthusiastically of 


ONGAREE SKETCHES, includ- 
g the Manchester Guardian, the 
ondon Spectator, the New Republic, 
he Nation, the Survey Graphic, the 
aturday Review of Literature, and 
he leading daily journals of the 
Jnited States. $2.00 


AMERICA and FRENCH 
ULTURE, 1750-1848 
By Howard Mumford Jones 


Here in one volume are revealed a 
w method in the study of compara- 
re culture (every aspect of our re- 
ionship with France, from deism 
egg omelettes, is considered), a 
bint of view which gets away from 
old formule and literary cliches, 
a style that fully accords with 

¢ vigor of the ideas presented. 
$4.50 
: THE 
NIVERSITY OF NortH CAROLINA 

Press 

Ape, Haw Nortn CAROLINA 
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The 


Right Books for Christmas 


THE GRANDMOTHERS By GLENWAY WESCOTT 


The Harper Prize novel. “About ‘The Grandmothers’ | find it 
difficult to remain calm. It is an event in contemporary fic- 
tion.”—Burton Rascoe in The Bookman. $2.50 


GALLIONS REACH By H. M. TOMLINSON 


“‘Gallions Reach’ is one of the most exciting tales that was 
ever written. It has real power and a sort of jungle magic 
about it.”"—Chicago Tribune. $2.50 


GIANTS IN THE EARTH By 0. E. ROLVAAG 
“The fullest, finest, most powerful novel that has been writ- 
ten about pioneer life in America.”—The Nation. 2.50 
AVARICE HOUSE By JULIAN GREEN 


“Get your copy today and start a new author on your book 
shelf, for this man’s name is going to go far.” —Harry Han- 
sen in the New York World. $2.50 


CREAM OF THE JUG 

Edited by GRANT OVERTON 

A selection of the best humorous stories printed in the past 
year. $2.50 
SECRET OF FATHER BROWN 

By G. K. CHESTERTON 


Nine new stories—delightfully humorous, but sinister and 
unforgettable—about Father Brown, the most popular detec- 
tive in English fiction since Sherlock Holmes. $2.50 
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THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE 
By DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY 


This splendid, thoroughly modern history of the United States 
is the work of an historian of that group which is making 
history honest, human and interesting. 

Illustrated. Two volumes. Boxed. $10.00 


AS I KNEW THEM By H. L. STODDARD 
The great men and great days of American politics, from 
Grant to Coolidge, live in these pages. A story of dramatic 
careers and vivid personalities. Illustrated. $5.00 
THE RIGHT TO BE HAPPY 
By MRS. BERTRAND RUSSELL 


A frank opens of life and sex. “No one has written 
more beautifully of sex and parenthood since Edward Car- 
penter (author of ‘Love’s Coming of Age’).”—The Nation. 

$3.00 


PAGES FROM MY LIFE 
By CHALIAPINE 


“May justly claim one of the leading places in the autobi- 
ographic literature of this season.”"—New York Times. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


HARPER'S LITERARY MUSEUM 


Compiled by OLA ELIZABETH WINSLOW 

A compendium of instructive, entertaining, amusing matter 

selected from early American writings. $4.00 
HARPER ESSAYS 

Edited with an Introduction by 

HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


Essays of many famous contemporary writers, chosen from 
the rich variety available in the files of Harpers Magazine. 
$2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS - New York 
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THE TEN 
PRINCES 


LoS 
tA Translated he Sanskrit 
Zz Su anslated from t anskri 


By Arthur W. Ryder 


“ _ . one of the most 
celebrated Hindu ro- 
mances. ... Lhe ad- 





ventures are erotic, picaresque, romantic, yet withal 
valorous and refined.” — W. Norman Brown in 


JESUS 


A New Biography 


By Shirley Jackson Case 





“A book of the first importance 
. . . the best book now available . 
on the life and teachings of Jesus."—The Nation. 


$3.00 


By Sixteen University of Chicago 
Scientists 





> ” 
“For a personally conducted tour of the universe. 


$5.00 
THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


By J. M. P. Smith, Theophile J. 
Meek, Alex R. Gordon and 


Leroy Waterman 


“  _ . this is the first of the several American revi- 
sions which can claim undisputed literary distinc- 
tion.”’—The Forum. 


Cloth $7.50. Leather $10.00 


MORE CONTEMPO.- 
RARY AMERICANS 


By Percy Holmes Boynton 


“|, . he enters with uncommon 
insight the various worlds of Mel- 
ville, Bierce, Sherwood Ander- 
son, Hergesheimer and Sinclair 


Lewis ...”—Van Wyck Brooks. 2.50 
These books are at all bookstores 
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this investigating committee have seen fit to make it. Fry 
the first flimsy pretexts for intervention through the 
pacification technique of uur Marines, to the illegal cop, 
trol of Haitian revenues and the arbitrary acts of oy 
puppet president, it offers one of the rawest chapters jy 
American imperialism yet written. But in a world thy 
finds Fascism not merely tolerable but desirable, 49; 
French methods of administering Syria and Morocco j\:s;. 
fiable, it is surely futile to argue the question of arne 
occupation on legal or ethical lines. 

What has a dozen years of American intervention jy 
Haiti accomplished, for the Americans, for the Haiti: 


For one thing, it has done this country an incak lable 
damage in the eyes of all our southern neighbors jn ;his 
hemisphere. Haiti, together with Mexico and Nicaragy, 
has made the United States suspect throughout the Cari 
bean and South America. It has not, so far, brought jy 
much pelf for the American exploiter: Haiti has prob 
ably cost this country already far more than Americy 


A 


enterprises will ever be able to extract from it. And + 
has demonstrated once more our incapacity for colonid 
administration, if, after the example of the Virgin Island 
the Philippines and Porto Rico, such demonstration wa 
needed. The answer for the Haitians is more mixed 
The American occupation has given the island some needed 
roads and more needed sanitation and medical attentiog 
It has undoubtedly afforded a greater degree of security 
and personal liberty to the mass of its backward 
tants, especially in the interior (where the committe 
parently did not to any extent penetrate), than they hav 
ever enjoyed hitherto. Whether American economic com 
trol, especially of the tariff and the custom house, has 
creased the general well-being of the laboring classes 
a more dubious matter. The mass of the people are stil 
very poor, even from the modest standard of the We 
Indies. The Occupation has done nothing for edu 
It is not surprising, therefore, that “American rule i 
deeply repugnant to all Ulaitians that still prize their 
dependence,” in the words of the report. But it must mt 
be forgotten that there are very few Haitians sufficient! 
politically conscious to be aware of their lost indepen 
ence. Not enough to organize a revolt against the invader 
or even to educate their fellows to desire political liberty. 
In such a situation, then, the best that can be | 
both for the Haitian and the American is that the Ocw 
pation should become more intelligent and more civilize 
The Marine cogps is, seemingly, our only instrumental 
at present for the administration of our colonial acqu 
tions, in their first stage, and it is obviously a poor 
strument for such a difficult task. If we had develom 
an instrumentality as good as the British Colonial 0 
with an educated and trained personnel, or demonstrat 
any genius for governing dependent peoples even sel! 
estedly such as the English are displaying in the Sudao, ! 
outlook for the Caribbean would be more promising. 3 
as long as we leave these small imperialistic enterprises 
navy and marine officers, mainly of southern origin, wi 
instinctive prejudice against “niggers,” as they cal! all ‘ 
ored people, vitiates whatever administrative ability ¢ 
may possess, our spreading imperium will become inev 
bly an American blight, to be feared and hated. 
American people must face this question, rather than 
abstract proposition of rule by force. If, as seems P 
able, we are to go in deeper for this imperialistic gam*," 
the rest of the world, we must face our responsibil 
and equip ourselves with proper instrumentalitics ‘0° 
Self-interest alone requires that. Ropert Herait& 
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The Indians of Two 
Continents 


The Indians of North America, selected and edited by 
Edna Kenton. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
Two vols. 1,176 pages. $10. 

The Civilization of the South American Indians, with 
Special Reference to Magic and Religion, by Rafael 
Karsten. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 540 pages. $7.50. 


UT of the wreckage of that tidal wave of European 

contact that overwhelmed the Indian civilizations 
of this continent, there are left two incomparably precious 
records: the compilations of Father Sahagun of the 
customs and rituals of the Aztecs, and the Jesuit “Rela- 
tions” of their dealings with the Indians of North America. 
Sahagun is still largely in manuscript, and no part of it 
is translated into English, but with the account of the 
Jesuits we have been more fortunate. Parkman, in his 
“Jesuits in North America,” made their story a household 
word, and when, more than twenty-five years ago, that 
long seventy-three-volume row of Thwaites’ “Jesuit Rela- 
tions” began to appear on the shelves of far-between and 
fortunate libraries, there was opened up an almost in- 
exhaustible enjoyment. Everything of which we had had 
foretaste was there, the mellowness of its original phrasing 
unimpaired, and there were, besides, documents upon docu- 
ments hitherto unpublished. It was one of those perfect 
pieces of editing rare in any generation. Random papers, 
private letters, and Jesuit files had been ransacked to make 
the record complete ; the notes were authoritative ; the trans- 
lation was accurate, and it had, to heap the measure, the 
leisurely charm of the original. 

Thwaites’ edition, however, is rather more than an en- 
tire five-foot allowance of literature, and the seven hundred 
and fifty sets to which the edition was limited, not to 
mention the price, made of it no fireside companion, but 
a dificult book of reference’' Miss Kenton has now, for 
the first time, in an admirable selection, made it available 
to its best audience: those who take pleasure in the by- 
ways of history and the royal road of adventure. She has 
seen to it that her selection is no less useful for reference ; 
with commendable restraint she has retained the Thwaites 
text, even indicating his pagination, and has drawn freely 
from his notes. Wherever there was need of further com- 
ment to make the text intelligible to a larger audience, 
she has supplied it. Otherwise her work has consisted in 
a selection which, from every point of view, could hardly 
be bettered. 

The Jesuits of the seventeenth century, driven by their 
passion for souls, traveled the length and breadth of the 
then-known continent of North America. They established 
themselves from Louisiana to Labrador, and they pene- 
trated as far west as the Mississippi. It was no cursory 
exploration that contented them. From the first they set 
themselves, in the midst of indifferent and often hostile 
savages, to learn his language, eat his food, live in his 
shelters, When famine pressed, they ate the dried cel-skins 
with which they had girded up their Jesuit robes. When the 
Iroquois overcame their Indians, they distributed absolu- 
tion and baptism within the stockade, and when all was 
lost they died with their flock in the fiendish tortures the 
Iroquois devised for their most honored enemies. 

They set themselves to know and match every rule and 
custom of this wilderness. They were excellent observers, 
and the people among whom their lives were cast wee 
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Gift Suggestions from the 
McBRIDE LIST 





SOMETHING ABOUT 
EVE 
A Comedy of Fig-leaves 
By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


“Told a little more expertly and a little 
more beautifully than even Mr. Cabell has 
ever told a tale before.”—Frances Newman 
in the New York Evening Post. $2.50 


GENGHIS KHAN 
The Emperor of All Men 
By HAROLD LAMB 


“Fascinating, not only in its text, but in 
foreword, afterword and notes.” — Harry 
Salpeter in the New York World. 

Fifth Printing. $3.50 


COMMODORE 
VANDERBILT 


An Epic of American Achievement 


By ARTHUR D. HOWDEN SMITH 


“By all means the most unusual attempt in 
American letters to give us a picture of a 
man rather than an obituary.” — Brooklyn 
Eagle. Illustrated. $5.00 


NOTHING BUT 
EARTH 
By PAUL MORAND 


A smiling and disillusioned chronicler, Paul 
Morand follows the trail of Twentieth Cen- 
tury confusion around the world. $3.00 


GREAT SHORT 
NOVELS of the WORLD 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes 
By BARRETT H. CLARK 


An amazingly fine collection of complete 
short novels, chosen from the literature of 
all periods and all countries of the world. 
Over 1300 pages. 

Cloth, $5.00. Half morocco, boxed, $10.00 


TOWNS AND PEOPLE 
OF MODERN GERMANY 
By ROBERT MEDILL McBRIDE 


A graphic picture of Germany since the war, 
rich with narrative, anecdote and the astute 
observations of a discriminating traveller. 

Illustrated $5.00 








ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
7 West 16th Street New York 
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Startling, almost sensational, disclosures that bring to life 
a new and absorbingly human Napoleon. 


Napoleon and His 


Women Friends By Gertrude Aretz 


Translated from the German by Eden and Cedar Paul 

Fascinating in the extreme are the stories—gay, in- 
timate, intensely personal—of his many love affairs, 
of his hours of passion, beguilement and tender dal- 
liance. No Napoleonic library is complete without this 
book which is compiled from indisputable historic 
sources. 16 Illustrations. $5.00 


Lord Northcliffe By R. Macnair Wilson 


Northcliffe—the man who influenced the minds of 
men and of kings. Few realize the forcefulness—the 
humanity—the constructive strength of this man. 
Dr. Wilson, an intimate friend of Northcliffe, here 
gives a vibrant picture of the great statesman and 
journalist. Frontispiece. $5.00 


The Cap of Youth By John A. Steuart 
The Love Romance of Robert Louis Stevenson 


“A glowing addition to the personal literature of 
genius. There is fire in it."—Phila. Inquirer. $2.50 


An Artist in the Tropics By Jan Poortenaar 
Ferewerd by Frank Brangwyn 

An art ey | by one of the best known younger 

artists through Java, Bali, the Celebes, Borneo and 

Sumatra. The author’s magnificent full-page color 

plates and black and white sketches are vivid with all 

the magic glamour of the East. 56 Illustrations. $7.50 


That Mind of Yours By Daniel B. Leary, Ph.D. 


The most interesting story of today—the story of 
YOUR OWN SELF—told in popular, non-technical 
style. This compact volume gives the cream of the 
New Psychology. $1.75 


The Practical Book of Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese Furniture 


By Harold Denaldson Ebericin and Roger Wearne Ramsidell 

For the first time the furniture of these three coun- 
tries is treated comprehensively in one volume at mod- 
erate cost. Covers every phase from the Renaissance 
to the early Nineteenth Century inclusive. 374 Illus- 
trations. $10.00 


Old Trails and Roads in Penn’s Land 


By John T. Faris 

Dr. Faris traces these enchanting old trails and 
footpaths through historic towns and villages and past 
glorious landmarks, opening up unsuspected beauties 
to the traveler. 62 Illustrations. $5.00 


Hawkers and Walkers in Early America 
By Richardson Wright 

“A veritable encyclopedia of vagabondage. A de- 
lightful and informing book—one not only to read 
but to dream over.”—Atlantic Monthly. 68 Illustra- 


tions from old sources. $5.00 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA :: LONDON 
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bizarre enough to challenge their best efforts. Nothing 
could be better than Brebeuf’s description of the great 
Huron feast of the dead when, once in twelve years, al! th 
bones of those who had died in that interval were disp 
terred, dressed in collars of wampum and in beaver sking 
wept over afresh, displayed as “souls” on a great scafiolj 
together, and buried at last in one great tomb to the accom. 
paniment of a noise so deafening and so desperate the F;. 
thers named it the din of hell. 

The best raconteurs, as it happened, were stat ned 


among the great Iroquois group, which included also th 
Hurons with whom the Five Nations were at war, anj 
those Eastern Algonkin who had been influenced by |r. 
quois customs. Through all this region there ran, in their 
beliefs and practices, that fantastic strand: the obligation t 


repeat in waking life the events of which one dreamed. “|; 
would be cruelty, nay, murder, not to give a man the su} 
ject of his dream.” Three evils, the fathers said, closed the 
door to Indian conversion; drunkenness, dreams and i: 

ity, and of these the dream was the most sinister. “It is the 
god of this country.” At all costs the dream must be {, 





: 
filled. The braves dreamed of eating human flesh, and the ' 
family had to provide a woman for the sacrifice. The : 
dreamed of being tortured by the enemy, and the villave st f 
up the stake and fed the fire till the dreamer’s legs wer 
half-roasted to the thighs. I 

For this dominant emergency of fulfilling the dream, th , 
Iroquois could count on the lavished resources of his tribe D 
and the loyalty, even to death, of his friends. One o! them 0 
dreamed of ten men who dived into a hole in the ice anj , 
came up at one beyond. He called his friends, and ten men d 
went out to make the attempt. Nine succeeded, bur th in 
last drowned miserably, having lost his way under ¢! h 
The Iroquois dreamed of the Jesuits’ black robes, of many Hi ® 
horses, of wampum collars, of killing a Frenchn en 
abdicating chieftainship, but not once does the tale record 
that they dreamed of a woman and by this means brought Hi © 
a courtship to a successful conclusion. There must alway ha 
be selection in the dreams any people choose to make muc im “ 
of, and the Iroquois ignored those dreams by whic!) ow Hy 
own culture rediscovered the seriousness of dreamin, lio 

There are accounts of the practices of the medi 
of every-day affection in families, of eloquent coun 
the sachems. There is no other account of the [ndiass 
while they were still masters in their own country that 
makes them live for us in the flesh as these old reports of : 
the Jesuits. Their missions, certainly the ones which > Hi 4, 


ture our imaginations in the “Relations,” vanished without 


a trace; as the story is recorded, all this devot' +1 was with Ne 
out issue. And, so that we might keep the memory o! ts 
failure, we would gladly forget all the boasted tr \ 
of those centuries. 
Professor Karsten’s “Civilization of the South Amenan gy" § 


Indians” is a book of a different order. It need not hat gy ™P 
been so. Professor Karsten has spent five years among + 
| 





South American natives, and his observations on the ib 
of Ecuador have been published in anthropological journtl 









in Danish, Spanish, German, French and English. But 
all the length of the present volume, there is no page 
gives us back the lively mirror of native life and motve 
that seems in the “Relations” of the Jesuits so simple # 


act of grace. 

Professor Karsten has a theory. His study consists ® 
pigeon-holing native customs under his own main heat 
ings; it results in a rather dull herbarium, It is not PF 
chology from the inside out; it is from the outside in. Hs 
thesis is that art, raiment, and the cutting of the hau ad 
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Nothing ~<a : . : 
e grey nails have their origin in magic practices, chiefly of pro- 
“all the tection against supernatural evil. ‘There are studies in cloth- 
e isi, ing, ornament, and body mutilation, in fetish objects, sac- 
+ sking rifices, and the couvade, explaining them all in terms of 
scaffold magical practices. . 
accom We may instantly grant to Professor Karsten that there 
the Fe is no field of thought or activity which is not saturated with 
animism among the Indians of either continent; that is not 
rationed to say that magic practices any more “produce” Peruvian 
also the art than the need for a label on the back of a book “pro- 
ar, and duces” the triumphs of the art of book-binding. To dis- 
by Ire cuss the origin of ornamental art and ignore technique and 
in their the developing canons of art is to beg the question. 
ation te His method, at its worst, may be illustrated by his theory 
ed. “It that to the native the efficacy of tattooing lies in the magical 
the sub eflect of the ashes which are rubbed into the abraded skin. 
osed the Ashes, he says, are associated with fire, which is commonly 
impur of supernatural import; they are used by the Fuegian medi- 
it is the cine man to cover his head while he is practising ; they are 
be ful mentioned in the myth of the Magic Flight. He gives no 
and the word of testimony from the natives of any part of South 
Ther America to validate his theory. At its best, his method is a 
lace of generalization of a state of mind which is certainly specific 
wes for certain of the tribes with which Professor Karsten is 


personally acquainted. With the Tobas of Bolivia, the 
the most extravagant magical practices against evil are a com- 



















ie vib monplace. On the death of his mother, the eldest son cut 

of then ql Of one of his nails and hung it around the neck of a dog, 
sal which he then drove away. Otherwise the spirit of his 

ten mal dead mother, entering the nail of her son, would kill him, 

but the in the shape of a tiger whose form she would take upon 

the ia herself. Is this an ambivalence toward one’s mother which 

>f a is here institutionalized at her death, or are the Tobas as 

nan, of Mg @Xtravagant in their fear of all their dead? 

» rece Professor Karsten has been through all the diffuse and 

brought fmm scattered literature of the South American Indians, and he 

+ alway all bas recorded in the course of his arguments many facts of 

<e much a Curious or wide-spread observance. His “Authorities Quot- 

‘ich our fall cd” includes, with much general material, a valuable bib- 

liography of South American ethnology. 

=: wil RutH Benzoicr. 

mcs 

iv«ff An Irrepressible Conflict 

ports a The Rhineland Occupation, by Henry T, Alien. In- 

ich PEM dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 347 pages. $5. 

without The Struggle for the Rhine, by Hermann Stegemann. 

as a New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 432 pages. $6. 
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orably retired, exchanges the sword for the pen, 
it may be declared that he realizes as completely as our 
imperfect human condition permits that otium cum digni- 
tate which is every functionary’s dream for his closing days. 
As the first fruits of this happy leisure, General Allen gave 
us a few years ago his “Rhineland Journal.” It was an 
account in diary form of the happenings, great and little, 
humorous and tragic, which attended the presence of 
erican troops in Germany in the period 1919-23, and 
owed its interest not only to the vivacious relief given the 
recorded incidents but in even greater measure to the 
judicious, four-square and seasoned personality of the diar- 
St, which diffused itself through the text. In the new work 
m the same occupation, the general, dropping the sub- 
ve note, proceeds to give a systematic and largely 
echnical account of the military and civil governments 
*t up by victors in the Rhineland, the codperation of the 


Wl ne a victorious general, who has been hon- 
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New Best Sellers 
Among Non-Fiction Books 


Bertrand Russell’s 
PHILOSOPHY 


“There is no more vigorous and acute philosoph- 
ical thinker than Bertrand Russell living today; 
there is none more honest; there is none of his 
standing who writes in a style half so limpid or 
unpretentious. And this volume is the most ma- 
ture and most complete statement of his philosophy 
that he has given us.” 

—Henry Hazlitt in N. Y. Sun. 


Second Large Printing $3.00 


ABOUT OURSELVES 


Psychology for Normal People 
By H. A. OVERSTREET 
Author of “Influencing Human Behavior" 


This new book is written out of the conviction that 
we “normals” need to know a good deal more 
about ourselves than we ordinarily do. Professor 
Overstreet reveals ourselves to ourselves in the 
light of knowledge gained through the past fifty 
years of psychological research. 


W:W.NORTONsCOMPANY:1NCO RErAvENU# 











“The Christmas 


BODKMAN 


The richest, handsomest, largest number The 
Bookman has ever issued. The new Book- 
man’s first Christmas is one worthy of the 
season. 











Get a copy today before your newsdealer is 
sold out. Or use the coupon below for a 
subscription. (Note: the yearly price of 
The Bookman goes from $4 to $5 on 
January 1.) 


The Bookman’s circulation has more than 
doubled since Burton Rascoe became the editor 
three months ago. He has made it a magazine 
you can’t afford to be without. 


THE BOOKMAN 452 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
Please add my name to The Bookman'’s subscription. I en- 
close (] $4 for one year; () $6 for two years. 
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two services as well as their relation to the German civil 
government, and the origin and solution of the successive 
crises which arose. The author is at pains to show that 
the United States made many a positive contribution to 
the situation. In the first place, the project of a civil 
Inter-Allied Rhineland Commission to replace the crude 
rule of the army originated with an American, Mr. Pierre- 
pont B. Noyes; and as soon as the Commission had begun 
to operate, the American delegates, Mr. Noyes, in the first 
instance, and afterward General Allen, consistently used 
all the influence they commanded in favor of guiding prin- 
ciples whereby the natives were to be left in possession of 
every civil right compatible with the safety of the occupy- 
ing forces. As an objective, well documented study of a 
closing chapter of the War, the book fills a gap and 
worthily completes a record; but the appeal it will make to 
the general body of Americans will, after all, exactly as 
in the case of the “Rhineland Journal,” be due to the 
sturdy personality it reveals, as well as to the sharp light 
it throws on Franco-German relations. With all the 
reserve imposed by obligations resulting from an _ en- 
thusiastic comradeship in arms, General Allen recounts the 
activities of the French, who, from the first moment of the 
occupation of the Rhineland, went impulsively beyond the 
restrictions imposed on themselves by the older holding 
powers, the British, the Belgians, and the Americans. In 
this particular sector they made themselves thoroughly at 
home, removed German_ officials practically at will, and 
secretly organized and systematically fostered the Rhenish 
separatist movement. All this was regrettable in the 
American’s eyes, but then again it was human, all too 
human in view of the long war fever followed by the 
sudden intoxication of victory. Not till, under the leader- 
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ship of Poincaré, French policy reached the stage familig 
to us under the hypocritical name of sanctions, and inyol, 
ing the brazen seizure of further Germany territory, do, 
the author unequivocally voice his disapproval. Being , 
statesman and a gentleman as well as a soldier, he recog 
nized that this vindictive folly would inevitably sow a ney 
crop of dragon’s teeth, and in the end render fruitless th 
effort put forth by the reasonable group among the victoy 
in behalf of a genuine pacification of Europe. The boo 
closes with the withdrawal of the American troops in tl 
spring of 1923; and although no breath of criticism ry. 
fled his official relations, the General retired from the sce 
nursing the private conviction that the ancient question o 
the Rhine had, by the irrepressible spirit of aggression 
become once again the chief storm center of an agoniz 
Europe. 

Observing these same French activities from the othe 
bank of the Rhine, Herr Stegemann arrived at a precisely 
identical conclusion; and desiring, as a good Germa 
patriot, to arouse his people and, if possible, the who 
world to the dangers of the situation, he formed the pla 
of unfolding the Rhine problem in its historical perspecti 
by tracing the vicissitudes of the thousand-year-old striy. 
gle between the French and German nations for the pos fiwa 
session of the valley. Certainly a legitimate historical! p, 
ject, provided one whole-heartedly seeks the facts and 
follows them in their variety, confusion and richness wher. 
ever they happen to lead. But that is what this author 
was unable to do; for, though he wraps himself ost fl ¢ 
tatiously in the robes of Clio, he swiftly reveals himse!i s 
less a historian than that but too familiar type, an anf 
chair strategist. At least, military matters are his sec: 
passion, and it is around a distinctly military thesis tha 
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| C. E. Ayres is the author of 


builds the material with which he hopes to hypnotize his 
aders. This thesis—it disentangles itself almost at once 
rom the text, and then is repeated with the. tiresome 
teration of a dull schoolmaster rapping his desk for atten- 
“possession of the Rhine enables a conqueror 
rom the West and South to control the entire central 
European zone and therefore to dominate Europe.” f 
ormidable affirmation, with a seductive charm for the mili- 
ary-minded ! They have been carried off their feet by 
Jozens of similar asseverations, often enough presented 
as if they were the legislative 
A half score will occur 
t once to every reader, as, for instance, that Antwerp is a 
istol aimed at England’s heart, that Constantinople means 
he rule of the world, that the Monroe Doctrine is the 
only guarantee of the independence of the United States. 
et us be fair; speculative deductions from recurrent situa- 
ions are entirely legitimate, but when they grossly manipu- 
ate the facts, they fall by their dead weight into the 
meretricious class of pseudo-history. And of all pseudo- 
histories the infallible mark is this: 


nder the name of “laws,” 
's of some ruler of the universe. 


as lost its imnocence. 


FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 


Contributors 


“Science: the False Messiah.” 
He was formerly professor of philosophy at Amherst 
and Reed Colleges. 


Leo Stein, brother of Gertrude Stein, is a connoisseur of 
painting, and has lived many years in France and Italy. 
He is the author of the recently published “The A B C 
of Aesthetics,” 


LyMAN Bryson spent a number of years abroad in inter- 
national relief work, and is now living in California. 


Cart H. Graso is associate professor of English at the 
University of Chicago, and author of books on the tech- 
nique of the novel and the short story. 


R, H. Tawney is the author of “The Agrarian Problem in 
the Sixteenth Century,” “English Economic History,” 
“Studies in the Minimum Wage,” and other books. 


H., M. KALten, of the New School for Social Research, is 
the author of “William James and Henri Bergson,” 
“Zionism and World Politics,” and other books. 


Louise BocaN, who contributes verse and articles to cur- 
rent magazines, is the author of a book of poems, “Body 
of This Death.” 


Rose Leg is a journalist, until recently living in Paris. 

Rosert H. Lowie is professor of Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of California, and editor of the American An- 
thropologist. He is the author of “Primitive Society,” 
and “Myths and Traditions of the Crow Indians.” 

Kerra Hutcutson, an English writer now living in New 
York, was formerly associated with the Independ- 
ent Labor party in London, He is the author of “Labor 
in Politics.” 

Harry T. Cosretxo is Brownell Professor of Philosophy at 
Trinity College, Hartford. 

Rosert Herrick is the author of “Together,” “Waste,” and 
“Chimes,” 

Ruta Benepicr is a member of the department of Anthro- 
pology at Columbia University. 

Fexpwann Scuevu is the author of “The History of 
Modern Europe,” “The Balkan Peninsula” and other 
books, 


that in them history 
The ancient nationalist rivalry of 
he Germans and the French over the Rhine valley still 
»waits its historian. 
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H. N. Brailsford 


will give a course of twelve lectures 


on 


PROGRESS AND REACTION 
IN POST-WAR EUROPE 


Tuesdays and Thursdays at 8:20 P. M. 
JANUARY 3—MARCH 9 


1) The Early Post-War Years. 2) The Period of 
Recovery. 3) England Adjusts Herself. 4) Labour 
Under the Reaction. 5) The Movement of English 
Political Thought. 6) The Evolution of Political 
Forms. 7) The Dictatorship of the Single Party— 
Fascism. 8) The Dictatorship of the Single Party 
—Communism. 9) The Nationalist Dictatorship— 
Turkey and China. 10) Europe and the League 
of Nations. 11) Militarism and Armaments. 12) 


The Struggle of the League Idea for Survival. 





Write for catalogue 


The New School for Social Research 
465 West 23d Street New York City 
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THE 
SCIENTIFIC HABIT 


OF THOUGHT 


by Frederick Barry 


Professor R. L. Schuyler says: 
“ ...I1 have read a number of pop- 
ular expositions which purport to 
make science, or particular sciences, 
intelligible to the public, but none of 
them can compare with this, either 
for information or for suggestive- 
ness. ... I suspect that those who 
judge it critically will find it to be 
a really remarkable book... .’ 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR Barry’s 
Scientific Habit of Thought. $3.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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MY LIFE 


by Isadora Duncan 


She finished this book just before her 
tragic death. It is the most intimate 

ever written by a woman; it has 
the frankness and courage that only a great mind is capable 
of. It is worth volumes on the psychology of genius, and 
it is absorbing and inspiring, for it is the story of one of 
the most intelligently adventurous and, in some ways, the 
most fateful lives literature has record of. Octavo. Illus. $5.00 


The COMPANIONATE 
MARRIAGE 


by Judge Ben B. Lindsey and Wainwright Evans 


“You are doing an incalculable amount of good in the world. 
Regarded as a book, this volume seems to me better written, 
more effective, than the previous volume (The Revolt of 
Modern Youth).”—Havelock Ellis. (sra large edition.) $3.00 


AMERICA 


by Hendrik Van Loon 


“There is no resisting its jolly flings, 
its dramatic word paintings of men 
and their ways.” 

—Wm. MacDonald, The Nation. 








With more than 100 2nd large edition. Oc- 
drawings by the author tavo. $5.00. At all 
in color and line. booksellers. 
GooD BOOKS 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 61 W. 48th St., N. Y. 














Books of Intrinsic Merit 
The Public and Its Problem; 


By John Dewey 


“In these lectures Professor Dewey brings a 
cooling intelligence to play upon exaggerated con- —_ 
ceptions of the importance of the state, and ; 
upon the newer pessimism with respect to « 
ocracy.”—Henry Neumann in the Survey Gra;)/ 





Man's Quest for Social Guidance 
By Howard W. Odum 


Presents a fine analysis of physical and human backgrounds along ‘ 
careful treatment of social institutions and social problems. 


“This book should be a godsend to the thouchtfy! 
man who is not a sociologist, and who is una)! 
devote to the subject the time necessary to becom 
learned in it, but who does wish to keep in tou 
with the trend of modern thought.” 

—Gerald W. Johnson 


pa 
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The Science of Social Relations 
By Hornell Hart 


“Tt is a remarkably stimulating and practica I 
| text. I am particularly pleased with the abundan« 
| of concrete problems and the experimenta] point has st 
| of view evident throughout the book.—C. H. Cooley, 
| 
| 











University of Michigan. $4.5 
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*'He spent fifty-four 
years in preparation, 
ten in living, and three j 
in dying...” 


In these two volumes is the ny 
of his preparation—preparation for 
a position of power never equalled 
in history. The biography, based upon 
Wilson's entire private record, follows 
the course of his resolute purpose 
and presents him full-length to posterity. 
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LIFE & LETTERS: YOUTH and PRINCETON 


by RAY STANNARD BAKER 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


At bookstores, 2 vols. $10.00 






PUBLIC BOOKSTORE 
around the corner from 
Park Avenue at 107 Ea 
34th St., New York Cit 
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Russian Land 





by 
ALBERT 
RHYS 
WILLIAMS 





ROM the first days of the 

Revolution Albert Williams 
has stayed on in Russia. For ten 
ears he has lived, as life is 
ived, in the villages of the coun- 
ryside. In these accounts of that 
alf-real world there is no poli- 
ics, no breath of propaganda, 
ut only the evidences of instinc- 
ve liking for people and a rare 


apacity for understanding them. 


literature, this book will 
ford more genuine delight than 
¢ best of novels. Decorated 
ith eighteen illustrations chosen 
om Russian school-books. Soft 


vers printed in two colors. 304 


EW REPUBLIC, INC., 421 West 21st St. 
New York City. 


For the attached ONE DOLLAR BILL, 
ame post-paid The Russian Land, by 
pert Rhys Williams. 
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The New R epublic 
Dollar Books 


THE list of New Republic Dol- 
lar Books begins to lengthen. 
On this page two new ones are 
announced. Three others are in 
preparation. The little series, 
started as an experiment, has got 
on famously. Every good book- 
store in America and many 
abroad have sold them. The bet- 
ter shops maintain a stock of all. 
Without sales organization or 
expensive advertising these 
books, made to read, have got 
themselves read. The titles pub- 
lished thus far follow: 


DELUSION AND DREAM, by Sicmunp 
Freup. With an introduction by G. 
STantey HALL. 

TOTEM and TABOO, by Sicmunp 
Freup. Authorized translation by Dr. 
A. A. Bru. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE AND COMMUNISM, 
by Joun MAynarp Keynes. 

THE MEANING OF ADULT EDUCA- 
TION, by E. C. Linpeman, 2nd edition. 
YOUTH IN CONFLICT, by Mirtam 
Van WAteRS. Sth edition. Also in 

boards. $1.50. 

CONCERNING PARENTS—a _ sympo- 
sium on Present Day Parenthood. 4th 
edition. Also in boards. $1.50. 

OUR ENEMY THE CHILD, by Acwes 
pe Lima, 3rd edition. Also in boards. 
$1.50. 

THE AMERICAN COLLEGE AND ITS 
RULERS, by J. E. Kirkpatrick, Ph.D. 
2nd edition. 

HOMES OF THE FREED, by Rossa B. 
CooLey. 

THE CHILD, THE CLINIC AND THE 
COURT, a symposium on Juvenile De- 
linquency, with introducticn by JANe 
Appams. 2nd edition. 

ENCAUSTICS, by Starx Youns. 

SOCIAL DISCOVERY, by E. C. Linoe- 
MAN, 2nd edition. Also in cloth, $1.50. 

MOTHERS IN INDUSTRY, by Gwey- 
potyn S. Hucues. Also in cloth, $1.50 

THE SUPREME COURT AND MINI- 
MUM WAGE LEGISLATION —a 
symposium with an introduction by 
Dean Roscoz Pounp. 

EDUCATION, THE MACHINE AND 
THE WORKER, by Horace M. Kat- 
LEN, Ph.D. 

THE STORY OF TEAPOT DOME, by 
M. E. RAVAGE. 

THE LABOR SPY, by Stoney Howarp, 
with the collaboration of Ropert Dunn. 

THE YOUTH MOVEMENT IN 
CHINA, by Ts1 C. Wane, Ph.D. 


All cost $1.00 postpaid. They are sent 
sealed im glassine wrappers. Complete 
catalogue mailed on request. 
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Parents 
on Probation 








HE author of Youth in 
Conflict has written a sec- 
ond book—the awaited corol- 


lary to the first. 


We have grown accustomed, she 
says, to thinking of children as 
the only delinquents. Let us 
imagine the situation reversed. 


It would then be the parents 
whom we should call up for 
questioning. 

The insight, sympathy and un- 
derstanding which made Youth 
in Conflict a great and enduring 
book are turned this time with 
equal warmth upon the perplex- 
ing problems of modern parents. 


352 pages. Bibliography. 
NEW REPUBLIC, INC., 421 West 21st St. 
New York City. 
For the attached ONE DOLLAR BIL! 
send me post-paid Parents on Probation 
by Miriam Van Waters. 
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Shakespeare Improved Illustrations to Young's 
° a? 
By Hazelton Spencer Night Thoughts 
In a style not altogether out of keeping with By William Blake y 
the lively times he writes of, Mr. Spencer dis- Thirty pages, five reproduced in color and H 
cusses the efforts of adapters to render Shake- twenty-five in monotone, from the original 
speare’s plays more palatable to the managers, water-colors in thelibrary of William Augustus Bt 
actors, and playgoers of the half-century White; with an Introductory Essay by Geof- ‘ 
following the return of Charles II. $5.00 frey Keynes. Portfolio. $35.00 
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The Classical Tradition 


in Poetry 
By Gilbert Murray 


Professor Murray discovers underneath all the 


Art Studies V 


“ The editors of Art Studies have thrown a wide 
net; but they may be congratulated on the 
thoroughness with which the various questions 
have been examined, and the all-round satis- 


-- Sn ess, 


changes of poetical fashion a central and per- factoriness of the book as a whole.” — The ; 
manent tradition, from which individuals may Connoisseur. $7.50 i 
make divagations, but which remains some- a 
where at the heart of all great literature. $3.00 Locke and Clarke f; 
4 

PresRestoration Stage By Benjamin Rand 4 
tudies The whole correspondence between John } 

Locke and Edward Clarke, which gives much 4 


By William J. Lawrence 
Mr. Lawrence in this new volume climbs cer- 
tain trackless and even untrodden peaks of 
knowledge within his chosen province and 


new information about the Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding and Locke’s writings 
on education; biographical introduction. $7.50 


The Renaissance of the 


~~. Ss. 


brings to light much new information about 

the Fli and Jacobean stage. $5.00 Twelfth Century x 
. By Charles H. Haskins 4 

. A 
The Essays of Montaigne “ An invaluable guide to the intellectual life of iF 
Translated by George B. Ives the period, superseding all others and casting a fi 
“Vor readers without French who want to new light on a period which has often been ¥ 
know what Montaigne said, Mr. Ives’s transla- underestimated.” — Literary Review. $5.00 tj 
tion, not Florio’s, is the safer guide.” — Lon- , ° fi 

don Times Literary Supplement. Introductions Marx Ss Interpretation 
by Grace Norton. 4 volumes. $25.00 a set. of History } 
By Mandell M. Bober ‘ 

A Book of Old Maps Pen Azo > ; 
comprehensive analysis of Marx’s famous f 


By E. D. Fite and A. Freeman 
Seventy-four maps delineating the course of 
American history from earliest times down to 
the close of the Revolution; with an explana- 
tory and historical essay for each map. $25.00 


Judaism 


By George Foot Moore 


“ All students owe him a deep and lasting debt, 
and many in the years to come will continue to 
t by the clearness of his thought and the 
dth and exactness of his hip.” — 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, 2-vols. $10.00 a set. 








and much-discussed doctrine of history, in- 
cluding such topics as Class and Class Struggle, 
The Origin and Nature of Institutions, Origin 
and Nature of Science, and of Capitalism. 
Harvard Economic Studies 31. $3.50 


What the Employer 
Thinks 
By J. David Houser 


“There is an effort at clear, temperate, and 
unprejudiced statement throughout, and a 
sincere endeavor to simplify the problem of 
industrial unrest.” — America. $2.50 
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